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POETRY. 


A FAREWELL TO THE VANITIES OF THE WORLD. 


arewell, ye gilded follies, pleasing troubles; 
rags, ye glorious bubbles! 
Fame’s but a hollow echo, go d pure clay; 
Honour the darling but of one short day; 
Beauty, the eye’s idol, but a damask skin; 
State but a golden prison to live in, 
And torture free-born minds; embroidered 
trains 
Merely but pageants for proud swelling veins; 
And blood allied to greatness is alone 
Inherited, not purchas’d, nor our own. 
Fame, honour, beauty, state, train, blood, 
and birth, 
Are but the fading blossoms of the earth, 
J would be great, but that the sun doth still 
Level his rays against the rising hill; 
I would be high, but see the proudest oak 
Most subject to the rending thunder-stroke: 
I would be rich, but see men, too unkind, 
Die in the bowels of the richest mine: 
1 would be wise, but that I often see 
The fox suspected, while the ass goes free: 
I would be fair, but see the fair and proud, 
Like the bright sun, oft setting in a cloud: 
J would be poor, but know the humble grass 
Still trampled on by each unworthy ass:— 
Rich, hated; wise, suspected; scora’d, if poor; 
Great, feared; fair, tempted; high, still envied 
more; 
I have wished for all, but. now I wish for nei- 
ther; 
Great, high, rich, wise, nor fair; poor I'll be 
rather. 
Would the world aow adopt me for her heir, 
Would beauty’s queen now entitle me ‘* The 
Pair,” 
Fame speak me Fortune’s minion, could I vie 
Angels with India; with a sparkling eye 
Command bare heads, bow’d knees, strike Jus- 
tice dumb, 
As well as blind, and lame; or give a tongue 
To stones by epitaphs; be called Great Master 
In the loose rhymes of every poetaster. 
Could I be more than any man that lives, 
Great, fair, rich, wise, all in superlatives: 
Yet I more freely would those gifts resign, 
Than ever Fortune would have made them 
mine 
And hold one minute of this holy leisure 
Beyond the riches of this empty pleasure. 
Welcome, pure thoughts; welcome, ye silent 
groves! 
These guests, these courts, my soul most dearly 
loves; 
Now the wing’d people of the sky shall sing 
My cheerful anthems to the gladsome spring; 
A Prayer Book now shall be my looking-glass, 
In ‘which IL will adore sweet virtue’s face; 
Here dwell no hateful looks, no palace cares, 
No broken vows dwell here, nor pale-faced 
fears; 
Then here I'll sit and sigh my hot love’s folly, 
And learn to affect an holy melancholy; 
And if conteutment be a stranger then, 
Vl ne’er look for it but in Heaven again. 
Sir Henry Wotton. 


TALES. 


From the Charleston Courier. 
THE VOW—(An Original Tule.) 
BY Miss MotseE, 

A beautiful bright afternoon in October had 
been selected lor the launch of a stately vessel, 
and amid the acclamations of an admiring multi- 
tude, the Clara Conwuy darted from her stocks, 
like a spirited belle on her first debut. The com- 
motion had subsided—-the day had departed, and 
with it the crowd of spectators, whose reiterated 
shouts of **God speed the Clara Conway!” still 
echoed in the ear of a veteran, who lingered 
near the launch, absorbed in motley specula- 
tions, ‘*Aye! God speed her!” repeated he— 
and then as if following the current of his 
thoughts, added—‘“‘see with what majestic sere- 
Nity she reposes in the moonlight! Neptune 
seems enchanted with the novice, and is wooing 
her in a tremulous whisper, as I suppose some 
Sea-God is now doing to her sweet name-sake, 
bless her. Well,’? continued he, turning the 
quid rapidly in his mouth from side to side, 
“well they’re.a pair of noble creatures; I wonder 
which of them will keep her course the best ? 
The fair young thing just launched upon the 
stream of fashion, or that fine ocean-flower whose 


stem has freshly sprung upon the world of wa- 
ters.” “I wish you much joy, Capt. Conway,” 
said a graceful young West Indian, extending his 
hand towards the grave soliloquist- “Your two 
Craras engross general admiration to-night.”— 
‘Thank you, Frank Brtmont; but what has 
brought you from Conway House?” ‘The 
command ofits reigning divinity,” answered he 
gaily. ‘She commissions me to tell you, that 
unless you repair forthwith to the festal scene, 
she will grow excessively jealous of her marine 
sister.” The old man turned to obey the sum- 
mons, but appeared unusually dispirited and ab- 
stracted, while his companion rattled on, in the 
most extravagant spirits. ‘*You are vastly gay 
to night, Frank, considering how soon you are 
to leave home upon your first adventure.”— 
‘‘Why, my dear sir, will not the wooden walls 
of your favorite afford me as comfortable an 
abiding place as heart could desire’? _ Besides, 
you know I am to be a cosmopolitan, and will, 
therefore, cherish no local predilections.”— 
“But,” returned the Captain, “I thought it only 
natural that you should feel some little regret at 
parting from Clara, whose mother trained you 
to manhood, and for whom you once professed 
a brotherly fondness, though of late you have 
indeed appeared most unaccountably estrang- 
ed.” It was now Belmont’s turn to become 
abstracted, and he walked on as moodily as if 
the leaden wand of dullness had suddenly trans- 
formed him to a mute. Not another word was 
exchanged between them until they entered the 
house. It was indeed a fairy revel; Clara had 
attired herself to represent night. She worea 
deep blue robe embossed with stars of gold.— 
This was draped by a black gauze of such deli- 
cate texture, that you might have thought some 
frolic sprite had left a mist upon the loom, in 
which it had been wrought. A golden crescent 
spanned the space between her temples. Some 
of the naval officers present had proposed a 
wreath dance, and after performing a few fan- 


| tastic evolutions, they had linked the garlands 


together so as to form a ship, inthe centre of 
which stood Clara, the radiant personification of 
night. On the entrance of her father, she at- 
tempted to advance towards him, but found her- 
self so entangled in the flowery foils, that she 
could not extricate herself without the assist- 
ance of those who had entwined them. She 
looked beseechingly at each of them in turn, 
but they only enjoyed perplexity, and refused 
for some minutes torelease her. What was 
there in this simple freak, that could occasion 
Frank Belmont to compress his lips with so 
much violence, that a blood drop fell unmarked 
by him upon the little ivory anchor, which in 
common with the rest of the male part of the 
company, had been assumed as a badge for that 
evening. 

This intensity of emotion at a trifle, must be 
referred to the most powerful of all human 
passions operating upon a tropical tempera- 
ment. ‘The Othello had been stirred within his 
bosom, by remarking with what peculiar anima- 
tion Clara had appealed to Lieutenant Athels- 
tane for her emancipation. This gifted son of 
Thetis was indeed an acknowledged star. Na- 
ture appeared to have done for him, what the 
Grecian artist had for Helen. She had assem- 
bled the graces and made them tributary to his 
perfection. There was an elegant suavity of 
manner—an inimitable grace of movement that 
rendered him irrisistibly prepossessing. In 
Frank only, had it produced an opposite effect; 
for notwithstanding the extreme affability exer- 
cised by that officer, in his intercourse with this 
irritable young man, he had conceived an invin- 
cible prejudice against him. The blushing cap- 
tive addressed herself a second time to the Lieu- 
tenant, and challenged him by all that was cour- 
teous and knightly to assist her in escaping from 
the magic maze. ‘‘Lady,” said he, bowing 
gracefully, ‘“‘we boast no Bedford power of 
warring against witchery—as far as I am con- 
cerned you are as free as air.” Dropping that 
link of the verdant labyrinth, he had till then 
supported, he led her to her father, who, laugh- 
ing heartily, said he was just considering whe- 


ther he should not send a West India reefer to 
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her rescue. This remark attracted attention 
towards Frank when Lieut. Athelstane sudden- 
ly exclaimed—“Bless me Belmont! are your 
lips distilling rubies, or is that, strange device 
designed to indicate that your hope is sanguine? 
There’s blood upon her emblem, man!” The 
impetuous youth now observed it for the first 
time; and incapable of self command, yet indig- 
nant at being made an object of scrutiny, he 
darted from the scene, muttering between his 
teeth--“perhaps it may denote red vengeance 
to the rival who has interposed between me 
and the hope so long, so deeply cherished.”—- 
Before we proceed, it is necessary to revert to 
a period antecedent to the one, at which our 
Story opened. ‘Ten years before that time, Mr. 
Belmont, a respectable West India planter, had 
written to his kinswoman, Mrs. Conway, to re- 
quest she would receive under her surveillance, 
the little Frank. The reason assigned for this 
singular request was, that the extravagant fond- 
ness of his parents rendered them ‘‘infirm of 
purpose,” when domestic discipline should be 
exercised--that her capacity for judicious train- 
ing had been happily exemplified in her own 
child, of whom they had heard a very favorable 
report--they had, therefore, resolved upon a 
temporary sacrifice of their selfish delight, in 
his presence, to secure the advantages of a su- 
perior education. He ingeniously stated that 
his son was impetuous, vindictive, and prone to 
obey original impulses. He conjured her to 
apply such correctives, asher judgment might 
suggest for the amelioration of these faults, and 
to spare no cost upon that part of his education, 
which should devolve upon others. ‘This trust 
had been faithfully discharged, as far as care 
and counsel could accomplish it; but though 
high spirited, intelligent and affectionate, Mrs. 
Conway could not congratulate herself upon her 
success, for Frank’s manhood evinced that the 
errors detected by his father were still radical 
and irremediable. This lady had now been dead 
above two years, yet her protege constantly 
evaded the importunities of his parents for his 
return. He wrote to inform them that he had 
decided upon a nautical vocation, but would vi- 
sit them before he entered upon his new career. 
The fact, however, was that his childish partia- 
lity for the companion of his sports and studies, 
had matured with his years, into the most ardent 
and uncontrollable affection. But how could 
he contend against the many distinguished com- 
petitors for the favor of the lovely and accom. 
plished Clara? Nor did he lack discernment to 
comprehend the nature of the civilities she con- 
stantly extended to him—they were simply the 
result of habitual attachment, and hospitable 
kindness. Still he loved madly, hopelessly— 
and the efforts he had recently made, to conquer 
his passion, occasioned the reserve of which 
Captain Conway had complained. We return 
to the saloon, from which he had so unceremo- 
niously retired. Clara remained speechless 
with surprise, fora few minutes after Frank’s 
departure, but supper being announced soon 
after, she was compelled to rally her spirits, that 
she might do the honors of the banquet with 
becoming dignity. While thus engaged, a se- 
renader, under the window near which she sat, 
boldly sung the following strain: 


Ay, lady, smile and toss the crest 
On thy high and haughty brow; 

Nor deign one sigh to theunblest, 
Who shuns the revel now. 


And yet the minstrels warning note, 
Shall echo in thy heart; 

Here memory stamps the darkest spot 
That shall deface life’s chart. 

Thy prospect now is passing fair, 
Proud maid the vision banish; 

Like a rainbow on the summer air, 
*T will brighten, fade, and vanish. 

Thy spell Is on my spirit now, 
Impassioned tears are falling; 

But ere we meet again, thou’lt bow, 
And writhe ‘neath Love's enthralling. 


Clara alone recognized the tones of the vo- 
calist; she became extremely pale and agitated 
—but Athelstane, snatching a glass of cham- 
paigne, exclaimed, ‘*Beshrew thee now fora 
false oracle—here’s a libation of exhilarating 
dew, to coolthy impertinent fervor withal.”— 


| 
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Saying this he attempted to dash it upon the 
incognito, when Clara rushed forward to avert 
an action, the consequences of which must be 
calamitous. In doing this her light drapery 
caught in the blaze of a lamp that stood near. 
The most appalling cries now succeeded the 
late festive sounds. “Save her! for God’s sake 
save her,” shrieked her father, disabled by ter- 
ror from making the effort himself. ‘She shall 
perish,” thundered Frank Belmont, who was 
wrestling with Athelstane to prevent his ap- 
proaching her. “By the eternal powers she 
shall perish before he shall rescue her from des- 
truction.” Athelstane instantly and vehement- 
ly cried—“Be thou her saviour, then,” and free- 
ing his savage antagonist from his grasp, saw 
him in another moment at her side, exerting 
supernatural energy to extinguish the flames. — 
He succeeded with some difficulty, and bearing 
her senseless from the banquet room, gently 
laid her upon an ottoman in the saloon. Her 
beautiful black hair, that once contrasted with 
her glowing cheek, and thus resembled night’s 
dark fringes falling upon the rose tinges of a 
western cloud, was quite destroyed. Her neck, 
forehead and arms were slightly scorched, and 
one of her small hands was dreadfully burnt by 
the heat of the fatal wine glass which she had 
clenched, while its contents trickled like mol- 
ten chrystal through her delicate fingers. Slow- 
ly and painfully did she recover her conscious- 
ness—she looked fearfully around, as if dread- 
ing to encounter the eye of her preserver—but 
Frank had disappeared, nor was Athelstane 
among the group that surrounded the sufferer. 
He socn, however, re-entered, accompanied by a 
medical gentleman, who ordered her to be con- 
veyed to her chamber without delay, as nervous 
fever might be apprehended. She faintly whis- 
pered something in her weeping father’s ear, to 
which he earnestly replied, ‘Be calm, my child, 
it shall be as you wish.” The utmost tranqui- 
lity being insisted on by the physician, she was 
confided to the care of her friend, Agnes Sel- 
wyn, and the guests dispersed. Frank himself 
had been slightly injured in suppressing the 
flame—but the internal conflagration, like the 
tempest in the bosom of Lear, rendered him in- 
sensible to outward impressions. In this mood 
he was met by Athelstane, who was hurrying for 
medical assistance. Planting himself firmly 
before him to obstruct his passage, and present- 
ing a pistol to his breast, he furiously exclaimed, 
“Villain ! attempt not to advance another step, 
or by the furies you have kindled, dearly will 
you repent your temerity.” The officer, unarm- 
ed, and impatient of detention, when perhaps 
upon his speed the life of Clara might depend, 
hastily demanded what was required of him? 
‘Atonement by the law of honor for the inso- 
lent and sarcastic menace uttered against me to 
night.” Athelstane, though utterly ignorant 
of the offence alluded to, (for he never dreamed 
of identifying Frank with the serenader,) in- 
quired “when and where?” ‘Upon the deck of 
the new launch, at day break to morrow.” He 
pledged his word, and was suffered to depart. 
It was a horrible suspicion of such a result, that 
induced Clara in a whispered communication to 
express her fears to her father, and implore his 
timely interposition to obviate it. But Frank 
had absented himself from the house immediate- 
ly after depositing her upon the couch, nor 
could Capt. Conway’s utmost diligence discover 
his place of concealment. The Lieutenant had 
also avoided him, conscious that no mediation 
would be available after the insult he had been 
compelled to endure. At dawn, therefore, the 
next day, the rivals confronted each other upon 
the deck of the Clara Conway. A scowl dark- 
ened the features of the otherwise handsome 
West Indian, which was retorted by a scornful 
glance from his adversary. ‘The necessary ar- 
rangements being soon completed, the signal 
was given. They fired together, ‘and the right 
arm of Belmont hung bleeding at his side. He 
grasped the falling weapon with his left hand, 
and almost choked with rage, demanded another 
shot--but this the seconds as well as the surgeon 
who had been summoned to the scene peremp- 


torily prohibited—and the struggling and faint- 
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ing Frank was borne back to Conway House. 
Upon inspecting the wound, the surgeon reluc- 
tantly declared his apprehensions that amputa- 
tion must be resorted to. On the first sugges- 
tion of this, the young man outrageously oppos- 
ed it; but on being assured that his life would 
be periled by resistance, he submitted in a short 
time to this delicate operation. But who can 
describe Clara’s anguish on receiving intelli- 
gence concerning the duel? The circumstan- 
ces of her late preservation had beenimpartially 
related to her. Every one had acknowledged 
that she was rather indebted for it to Athels- 
tane’s magnanimous forbearance, than to Frank’s 
superior gallantry. But she alone felt the ex- 


tent of histurpitude. She knew he was aware 
that a solemn vow had been extorted from her) 
by a dying parent never to wed a duelist! His | 
malignant prophecy now flashed to her recollec- | 
tion. He had basely taken advantage of that | 
knowledge, to inveigle his unsuspecting com- 
petitor into a measure that would effectually 
annul his pretensions to a union with her—and 
alas! upon this very event she had ventured to 
stake her whole sum of happiness. It was about 
three months since she had first met Athelstane 
at Agnes Selwyn’s; and in that fascinating be- 
ing, her beau ideal of manly elegance had been 
realized—her heart then bowed to the embodied 
idol of what had been before considered only 
the chimerical creation of a romantic fancy.— 
True he had not yet made a formal declaration 
of his attachment—but it had escaped him 
through the more eloquent oratory of action, A 
delirious fever had succeeded these reflections, 
during which she raved incessantly about an 
irrevocable vow; and pathetically implored her 

eceased mother to absolve her from it. By the 
unremitted care of Agnes, however, whose 
affectionate ministry to her mind’s tranquillity 
more than any other lenitive tended to restore 
her, she was enabled to leave her room in a 
week after the events above detailed. Her no- 
ble lover had meantime resolved to take the ear- 
liest opportunity of offering her his hand, lest 
it might be supposed that her impaired beauty 
would effect a change in his feelings. She was 
pensively reclining one morning upon a lounge 
in the saloon, when Lieut. Athelstane was an- 
nounced. A deadly daleness overspread her 
countenance at his approach, which he impu- 
ting to debility, tenderly remonstrated with her 
against a premature exertion of her strength.— 
He was however much surprised, when instead 
of replying to any thing he addressed to her, 
she burst into tears, and continued weeping bit- 
terly, notwithsranding all his efforts to sooth 
her. ‘in mercy, forbear!” at last faltered out 
the unfortunate girl, withdrawing her hand, and 
yielding toa still more violent agony of grief.— 
‘1 cannot bear that you should waste your sym- 
pathies upon a being so eternally blighted as the 
ill-fated Clara.” ‘The amazement this speech 


excited, was quickly followed by indignation, 
at what he conceived to be the cause of it—for | 
he imagined that she shrunk from him, as the | 
author of Frank’s misfortune. With the intui- | 
tive tact of a fond woman, she penetrated the | 
secret thought that harrowed his soul. **Oh, no! 
no! no!” sobbed the afflicted sufferer. “1 hold 
you guiltless of the blood that has been shed— 
and yet, alas! ‘tis destined to discolor every ob- 
ject on which the light of hope had hitherto re- 
posed.” ‘*What means this mystery,” exclaim- 
ed her startled suitor—*‘can any thing on earth, 
save your own will, my Clara, sever the link that 
binds our hearts together? Does not my soul | 
even now confess that you are dearer far, thus 
pale and sorrowtul, than in thy brightest hour ? 
Say then at once, that you are ready to pro- 
nounce that vow.” A convulsion passed over 
the countenance of the distracted girl “Ob 
God! that vow,’ repeated she shuddering. She 
gasped for utterance, and at length with artifi- 
cial energy, continued—“Athelstane, in your 
career of glory should the history of a broken 
hearted girl arrest your ear, weep ! for the vic- 
tim will be recognised among the graven ima- 
ges in your generous bosom. This paper,” ad- 
ded she, **must solve the mystery that mad- 
dens me todwell upon—and now, farewell.”— 
She suffered him to press the lip yet quivering 
with emotion, at the sound it had inflicted, as he 
conducted her to Agnes, who conveyed the agi- 
tated invalid to her chamber. Athelstane, al- 
most frenzied with suspense and anxiety, hur- 
ried back to his hotel, when, breaking open the 
sealed letter, he read as follows: 
Clara Conway to Lieut. Athelstane. 


would have scoffed at his pretended prescience, 
and confidently referred to time to falsify the 
oracle. Far less would } have then believed that 


Love himself would disenchant the fairy tracery 


of Hope’s bright landscape. Yet so it is: and 
alas! my fanciful impersonation of night will 
prove no mockery—for I felt that starless dark- 
ness will forever rest its shadow on my spirit,— 
A moral suicide has been committed—destiny 
has cut me off from a world of anticipated hap- 
piness—a world irradiated by the presence of 
my Athelstane. Thus severed, I forswear the 
frigid forms that shackle truth, and freely, fer- 
vently declare that you have been, are and must 
forever be adored by the unhappy Clara. Oh! 
could my mother witness the despairing anguish 
of her child, how deeply would her sainted spi- 
rit deplore the mournful effect of her exaction. 
She it was who, principled against duelling, ex- 
torted from me in her dying hour a sacred vow, 
that L would never wed the man, who either 
personally,or asa second, would engage in that 
unholy practice. Her pious prejudice against it 
had been naturally augmented and fortified by 
the loss of an idolized brother in single combat. 
Dare I then violate a promise given under such 
awful circumstances, and sanctified by the name 
of God? You are too virtuous to wishit. To 
her then and to the Heaven she inhabits, let me 
now turn for guidance and support. Farewell! 
my best beloved, I cannot ask you to forget 
your CLARAr” 

Little now remains to be told. Frank Bel- 
mont, immediately upon his recovery, returned 
to his parents, whose shock may be imagined 
on beholding their child bereft of anarm. The 
name of the gallant Athelstane was found re- 
corded among the heroic slain in a glorious na- 
valaction. Clara assumed the dress and habits 
of a religious recluse, and never quitted her fa- 
ther’s house but to dissipate penury and wretch- 
edness, by her pious counsels and prodigal 
bounties. The Launch was sunk by order of 
the venerable Conway, who determined to de- 
stroy every memorial of that fatal day on which 
her virgin timbers had so proudly touched the 
wave. 


From the New York Mirror. 
HANS KLAAPERHAUSEN. 
A Legend of the Spuyten Duyvel. 

All who have chanced to travel upon that no- | 
ble highway of nature, the glorious Hudson, 
must have observed the mouth of the little creek 
called the ‘‘Spuyten Duyvel,” which unites with 
the river about fifteen miles from the populous 
part of the island of Manhattan. Though in 
itself insignificant, it may well derive importance 
from many considerations, to be duly enumerat- 
ed. First for embracing, enclosing and making 
an island of the lovely region of Manhatta. Se- 
condly, for interchanging the waters of the Hud- 
son and Hellgate, and, as it were, constituting a 
bond of everlasting friendship and aliegiance 
between the water-gods who control the eddies | 
and whiripools of the *thog’s-back” and “frying 
pan,” and those who disport in the shallows of 
the ‘‘overslaugh.” And lastly, because its banks 
were the scene of the following narrative, which, 
if any incredulous doubters affect to disbelieve, 
we pray holy Santaclaus, in his next annual pere- 
grination, to leave with empty stockings, and to 
whip his steeds toa gallop when he passes their 
chimney tops. 

In the year of our Lord 1671, at which time 
our story commences, their stood upon a slope 
of ground, about a hundred yards from the creek 
aforesaid, and a quarter of a mile from the Hud- 
son, a little Dutch house with gable windows 
and projecting stoop, surrounded by a garden 
patch of half an acre, wherein beets and cabba- 
ges were especially predominant. A neat white 
paling surrounding the whole, imparted to it an 
appearance of comfort; and the house itself, 
which seemed recently built of small yellow 
brick, imported by the patriotic taste of the 
proprietor, direct from Holland, was evidently 
the residence ofa lineal descendant of the Dutch 
settlers, if not an emigrant himself. Hans Klaap- 
erhausen, or as his neighbours called him, Hans 
Klaap, was in fact, in youth, an inhabitant of 
Saardam, so renowned for tidiness and windmills 
—where the natives leave their shoes upon the 
door stone, and enter their parlors in their stock- 
ing feet, and where the servants sweep the dust 
of the rooms toward themselves, in order to a- 
void stepping upon the part of the floor clean- 
ed. The consequences arising from the early 
associations in the mind of Hans Klaaperhausen, 


‘‘Buta few weeks since, had any being ven- 
tured to predict that I should pass so rapidly 


were twofold, resulting in his taking to himself 
as helpmate a miracle of neatness and wealth, 


from the garden to the desert of existence, | 


| since she was unequalled in the accomplishment 


of designing figures with a broom handle upon 
a new sanded floor, and her treasury—that is, 
wardrobe, would have furnished sleeves to at 
least a dozen young ladies of modern date, or 
have supplied a charitabie clothing committee 
with a full cargo for the Greeks. The second 
result was the erection of a windmill upon a 
knoll in the immediate vicinity of the house, 
where he would often sit of a breezy summer’s 
afternoon, and view the delightful prospect of 
the swelling river, with its distant dark barrier 
of the palisadoes, and the still more grateful 
sight ef his own yellow tenement and purple 
cabbage patch, till his head would nod, his pipe 
bowl be reversed, and he would gradually sink 
into sweet repose, lulled by the whirring of the 
mill-sails and the buzzing of the wheels, as they 
revolved with ceaseless motion, and would be 
awakened only by the voice of his little daugh- 
ter, Wilhelmine, about four years old, who would 
run up from the house to her father’s haunt, 
and scramble up on his knees, to call him to 
supper. 


With all these delights and pleasant circum- 
stances, it was a wonder to the passing traveller 
that Hans should have chosen a spot so remote 
from all his friends and townsmen; and that in- 
stead of a residence within the boundary of Wall 
street, or even the more distant creek where 
Canal street now is, where he might have con- 
structed a dock to his own taste, and launched 
his boat from his kitchen windows, he should 
have retired so far from the society of his neigh- 
bours, and chosen this lonely site on the Spuy- 
ten Duyvel. But Hans was a patriot, and like 
many other more distinguished persons, he 
made no secret of his patriotic disinterest- 
edness. At any rate, if he always dwelt upon 
it in his conversation, he supported his words by 
his actions, which is farther than many profes 
sors of patriotism carry their devotion to it.— 
Hans, in common with many of his countrymen, 
bore a mortal aversion to the English: and when 
the immortal and ever to be praised Peter Stuy- 
vesant was compelled to abdicate, and the Eng- 
lish fleet anchored below the battery, while the 
red coats took possession of the city, Hans, with 
the ex-governor of the Nieuw Nederlands, and 
a few other staid Dutch citizens retired from the 
scene of disgrace to the country. The lion heart- 
ed Peter betook himself to his bouwery, which 
he duly fortified against the invaders; and Hans, 
impelled by indignation still more violent, re- 
treated to the verge of the island, to avoid the 
contamination of even a casual meeting with the 
detested foreigners. ‘his was Hans’ own ver- 
sion; but there were some who would look in- 
credulous, and wink to each other as he told it 
in his kitchen for the hundreth time, and reports 
were freely circulated that interest was the main 
motive, under all this seeming pretence; and 
these rumours spreading, in a short time caused 
several of his acquaintances to watch about his 
house, for a confirmation of their suspicions. A 
sloop had been seen in the river the day preced- 
ing of a suspicious appearance, with a strange 
crew in foreign dresses, and about eleven 
o’clock at night, she was observed dropping 
down with the tide, and casting anchor at the 
mouth ofthe creek. A boat then put off, with 
two men anda trunk : they cautiously rounded 
the point of the creek, and disembarked, bear- 
ing the trunk between them. They then turn- 
ed their steps in the direction of the house of 
Hans; but in passing close by a thicket where 
the spies aforesaid lay concealed, one of them, 
in his terror, gave an involuntary groan, “San- 
ta madre!” cried one of the cheat bearers, let- 
ting fall his burden; then drawing a pistol, he 
fired into the thicket. The shot missed those 
concealed, and fright had deprived them of mo- 
tion; and the strangers resumed their weight 
and proceeded onward, leaving the Dutchmen 
more dead than alive, and effectually deterred 
trom further investigation. The men soon re- 
turned without the chest, and pushing off in 
the boat, reached the vessel, which immediately 
weighed anchor, and was seen by the starlight, 
sailing to the narrows. ‘These facts were dis- 
torted into every shape by the acquaintance of 
Hans, and when he visited the lower end of the 
island, and in the company of his friends, spoke 
of the sacrifices he had made to principle, and 
of the want of spirit which kept so many genu 
ine Nieuw Nederlanders under the immediate 
rule of the English, they would roll their tongues 
in their cheeks, and with one consent be seized 
with a violent fitof laughter. But Hans was too 
much of a philosopher to inquire into the cause 
of this unaccountable propensity, and went on 


flourishing cabbage yard, neat house 
family, and aldermanic corporation, 
The family of Hans consisted of two sons and 
a daughter. Wilhelmine Klaaperhausen was a 
model of Dutch beauty; a snug round form 
and a face as round and ruddy as an apple were 
set off by aneat dress, wherein nothing gaudy 
or extravagant was to be seen, with the excep. 
tion of a chain to which her scissors were sus- 
pended from her girdle, and that was of pure 
chased gold, with curious devices, as beautifully 
wrought as the material was costly, Many were 
the inquiries of visiters whence the fair posses- 
sor obtained this chain, which was the envy of 
all beholders; but she left them as unsatisfied 
as before, by referring them, with downcast 
eyes, and a look of modest diffidence, to her fa- 
ther, from whom she received it as a christmas 
present: and Hans being interrogated by the 
same benevolent inquirers, left them as much 
in the dark as ever, by telling them an intermi- 
nable story about his grandmother, who receiy- 
ed it asa wedding gift from a baron of Overys- 
sel, from whom it had descended as an heir loom 
in the family. But all the ingenuity and geneal- 
ogical lore of Hans could not allay the Suspi- 
cions roused by the adventure above related.‘ 
especially when, upon close inspection, several 
crucifixes, entwined with thorns and haloes of 
light were perceived among the chased work | 
upon the chain, which seemed to indicate a ea. 
tholic owner; and the horrible tales at that 
time current, of the depredations of the bucan. 
eers, and their robberies of churches in South 
America, together with the appearance of the 
strange sloop above recorded in the river, fur. 
nished people with a more natural solution of 
their doubts; and some scrupled not to accuse 
ilans openly of asecret communication with 
the pirates and buccaneers aforesaid. To such 
assailants Hans replied generally by taking his 
pipe from his mouth, puffing a voluminous cloud 
of smoke into their eyes; then crossing his legs 
resuming his pipe, and maintaining a dignified 
and imperturable silence. 
_ With the exception of a few such impertinent 
interruptions, the life of Hans rolled on gently; 
and year might have succeeded to year without 
any event to interrupt the calm and unvarying 
tenor of events in his secluded family circle, had 
not Cupid, who takes a delight in troubling still 
waters, and making his urchinship a personage 
of importance at the expense of his betters, 
interposed to break the quiet monotony of this 
Dutch paradise. If Hans had been a bachelor, 
or if he had had no children, or if, on a last sup- 
position, his children had been all boys, this 
catastrophe would, in all probability, have never 
happened; but the fates had otherwise decreed, 
and as, in the school-book, “Helena causa fuit 
belli Trojani,” so in this instance we are about 
to show that the simple fact of Hans’ possessing 
a pretty daughter, had an important bearing 
upon his own well-being, including that of his 


cabbage garden and windmill. But more in the 
sequel. 


Hans, like a good christian, was a scrupulous 
observer of the sabbath, not as many aspiring 
youth of the present day observe it, by rolling 
at nine pins in the forenoon, and rolling about 
“gloriously” in the afternoon, but by soberly 
and regularly bestowing all the Klaaperhausens 
in a wagon every sabbath morning and driving 
the equipage down the island, to St Mark’s 
church, leaving his house to the care of Czsar, 
his black servant, and a huge watch dog. On 
such occasions the fair Wilhelmine shone to 
great advantage; and as her father passed the 
little Knots of rustic beaux in their best broad 
brimmed hats, and wide flap coats wending their 
way slowly on foot, many were the smiles and 
courtesies exchanged, and each happy youth, 
who caught her sunny smile, bethought himself 
the favored suitor. But it was not till the fair 
Wilhelmine entered the aisle of the church that 
her conquests truly began. There the bright- 
ness of her eyes, and the clearness of her com- 
plexion, with the many other attractions which 
my limits forbid enumerating, but which any 
young lady who reads this may supply from her 
own personal inventory, ruined the peace, to 
use a phrase in vogue with Lady Morgan, and 
Lady Blessington, of many susceptible hearts, 
and completely obliterated the remembrance of 
the sermon delivered by Dr. Leadbeater. If 
young gentlemen will carry about tinterboxes 
in their breasts and turn their lungs into patent 
blast furnaces, whose fault is it if they catch fire 
and burn likeacoal mine? And what commi- 
seration do the sufferers deserve, if in the midst 
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minding his business, as was appareat from his 


of their complaints of the obduracy ef the ob- 
jects of their aspirations instead of following the 
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advice of a regular physician, and quenching 
the internal combustion by copious draughts of 
cold water and abstinence, they are detected 
fanning the flame and carrying about in danger- 
I ous proximity to the centre of heat, the heart, 
such inflammable things as miniatures, scraps of 
poetry, and true-love knots. To such walking 
inconsistencies we would not accord an iota of 
compassion, though they burn to a heap of ash- 


“From this the reader will know what to think 
of the conduct of young Dolf Markbrenner, a 
youth who had just succeeded to an inheritance 
left by a maiden aunt at Albany, and in whom 
the ladies, about the same time, discovered 
many excellent qualities of heart, and fascinat- 
ing manners, which by some inattention, or de- 
fect of vision, had escaped their notice, and he 
straightway became the recipient of numberless 
invitations to parties and junketings, where his 
appearance but a week before would have been 
considered an offence of the deepest dye. This 
change we leave as a subject of profound con- 
sideration to the speculators upon cause and ef- 
fect, and doubt not it will appear equally mys- 
terious with animal magnetism, and the influ- 
ence of the moon on madmen, oysters and sea- 
crabs. We state a simple fact, and to it add 
another, which is, that Dolf, who had long sigh- 
ed in secret for the love of the fair Wilhelmine, 
when future felicity was to him like Canaan to 


warned him to seek slrelter. Nota house was] with the request of the speaker: the party 
in view, and the night, already darkened by the | growing more convivial, recounted their plan of 
absence of the moon, became doubly so from | surprising Hanson the following night, with a 
the impending storm. To add to his embarrass- | cool atrocity which curdled the blood of Dolf, 
ments, the thunder, which at first was distant, /and caused him, in the excess of his horror, to 
increased in nearness and loudness, and the first: make an involuntary rustling movement among 
drops were succeeded by a heavy tempest of| the hay. Half intoxicated as they were, this 
wind and rain, which almost forced Dolf from | aroused the ruffians, who instantly kepta death- 
his horse. Buttoning his coat close in his neck, | like silence to ascertain the nature of the sound. 
and bowing his head, he pursued his journey, | The heart of Dolf beat audibly in his bosom. 
looking round, whenever the flashes of light-| “Pshaw!” at length interrupted the English- 
ning brightened the view with a momentary , man, “‘it’s nothing butthe settling ofthe hay; so 
purplish glare, for some place of shelter. At | now, Michael, give us your song on the taking 
length he descried, apart from the road, an old | of Panama.” 

barn, which seemed to stand alone, and turning | |The Spaniard, in a full bass voice, began with 
his horse’s head, he rode up to it and dismount- | violent gesticulations, a song unintelligible to 
ed. It wasa large rickety building, divided | Dolf, while the others joined in chorus. After 
into two lofts or compartments, the upper near- | this, they laid themselves down to repose, and 
ly filled with hay, and the lower partitioned into Dolf soon heard their loud snoring, indicating 
stalls. Dolf led his horse into the stall furthest | that they were fast asleep. Then Dolf bethought 
from the entrance, took off his saddle which he | him of the means of escape; but the fear of dis- 
carried for a pillow to the upper loft, and pla- | turbing them in his passage over their bodies, 
cing some hay as a bed for his fellow traveller, | and the certain death that would follow a detec- 
the animal lay down through excess of fatigue. tion, induced him to remain quiet, though 
He himself returned to pass the night in the up- | wakeful, and agitated with the bitterest anxiety. 
per loft. About an hour had elapsed, and no | At length, about an hour before day, the party 
sound was heard, but the beating of the rain and | awoke, and collecting their arms, and arranging 
whistling of the wind through the crevices of | their dresses, left the barn in great haste, over- 
the barn, joined with the roaring of the thun-| looking bya special providence, the horse of 
der and the glare of the lightning, as it shone Dolf. Dolf listened with his ear close to a cre- 
through the cracks, making them seem lines of | vice of the barn, to ascertain the direction they 


the view of Moses from beyond the Jordan, an 
unapproachable paradise, no sooner became a 
new and, in banking phrase, a good man, than 
he was inducted into a suit of clothes of the 
most fashionable make, glistening with gold 
Jace, and at the close of the services at church 
actually marched, with his new lace chapeau in 
hand, up to the pew of his inamorata, and beg- 
ged to escort her to her seat in the vehicle 
above mentioned. It is astonishing how soon 
impudence is changed, by certain things, into 
graceful assurance. The lovely Wilhelmine 
blushed and smiled assent, giving to the enrap- 
tured Dolfa small white hand, which seemed 
by some electric influence to thrill through his 
whole frame. Dolf was in the seventh heaven 
—the cold looks and bitter repulses of years by- 
gone vanished in a moment, although he had so 
often swore to treasure them up to his dying 
day. But Dolf had not been, and was not to be 
the only man whose thoughts have chimed with 
his circumstances, and from an indigo hue have 
been suddenly changed to coleur de rose. In less 
ime than we occupy with this digression, Dolf 
had handed Wilhelmine to her seat beside her 
father, and received from Hans an invitation to 
isit him at his mansion on the Spuyten Duyvel, 
vhich offer was eagerly accepted by the ena- 
moured Dolf, who followed them with his eyes 
from the church steps, then mingled with the 
ity ward crowd, absorbed in engrossing, inde- 
finable dreams of happiness. 

This intimacy, so auspiciously and disinteres- 
edly commenced, was duly continued by a spee- 
ly visit of our hero to the castle of Hans. Here 
le was received with all hospitality. ‘The fa- 
her showed his luxuriating cabbage yard and 
revolving windmill to his gvisiter, and edified 
him with a dissertation upon long leaves and 
ound leaves, in the interesting vegetable afore 
pid; and Wilhelmine showed Dolfan object 
ptill more agreeable, herself. She administered 
ler tea and smiles in such exhilerating propor- 


ind the great clock behind the door struck ten, 
tre he was aware that it was six, or indeed was 
ware of any thing but the presence of his mis- 
ress. Dolf, though he never read Milton, was 
n fact an imitator of the bard, since he forgot all 
ime in her conversation. But the clock, with 
ts measured striking, broke in upon his reve- 
ies, and he rose to return homeward. Cesar 
brought his horse to the door, and Hans, look- 
ng at the heavens which were fast darkening 
ith clouds, shook his hand at parting, and bade 
im speed, as a storm was gathering; and Dolf 
hen at some distance from the house, casting 
acka glance, saw the form of Wilhelmine in 
e€ open doorway, with a candle in one hand, 
nd the cther raised above her eyes, as if to 
atch the last glimpse of her departing lover, 
€ he should be lost in the darkness. Inspirit- 
dd by this cheering sign of her regard, he set 
urs to his horse and, proceeded gaily onward, 
umming a scrap of an old Dutch hymn, and 
ilding castles in the air, as he thought on his 
ming fortunes. While thus immersed in 
ought, the sky, which had been gradually as- 
ming a more threatening aspect, began to 
ho with a faint rumbling of thunder, and a 


ions, that he lost all sense of the lapse of time, | 


liquid fire amid the blackness. 


was heard, for the animal was too tired to stand 
in his stall, and Dolf, with his head resting on 
his saddle, and covered in the hay, was dozing 
in a state between sleeping and waking, when 
he was startled by a sound of voices without, 
and heard the door violently open, while sever- 
al persons in company entered the barn. [mme- 
diately a sound followed as of some heavy masses 
flung upon the floor, and the party, with many 
strange oaths and exclamations in a language 
unintelligible to Dolf, proceeded to examine the 
interior. At first they seemed to be exploring 
the lower floor, but having no horses, they ap- 
peared to go no further than the three or four 
stalls nearest them, as all appeared alike, and 
thus by a lucky chance, the horse of Dolf esca- 
ped their observation, at least so he thought, 
from the tone of their remark. ‘They then as- 


the meantime buried himself and his saddle in 
the farthest depths of the haymow, close to the 
corner of the barn, and lay trembling like an 
aspen leaf. ‘They there struck a light, and 
drawing hay from the pile, so that Dolf fancied 
he felt the straws moving from under him, they 
disposed themselves in a circle, some lying 
down, and some sitting or leaning on their el- 
bows, while some wine and cold meats were 
produced, and eagerly partaken of by the party. 

The first who spoke, after Dolf had in some 
degree recovered his presence of mind, was un- 
intelligible, since he spoke ina foreign language. 
But the next was different. 

“Tausend duyvel !” cried this second speak- 
er, as in answer to the first, *‘did not Jakoop say 
dat de jewels were left wid old Klaap?” 

“Why, it, Donderbruck,” said another, 
who seemed an Englishman, ‘‘when a poor de- 
vil speaks to save his life, he’l! say any thing.” 

“But den, de old man at Tobasco, did he not 
say dat Klaap have de chest under de hearth?” 

‘*That’s true; and if it were not for this curs- 


any rate, the night is so far gone, we must wait 
til the next.” 

**And de sloop?” 

“Why, we must send Michael off to tell her 
of the delay; inthe mean while, we’ll lay close 
all day. ‘To-morrow night all is certain.” 

A few unintelligible words came from ano- 
ther, who appeared the Michael referred to; and 
after a pause, occupied in eating, one commenc- 
ed, with his mouth half full— 

‘‘That Hans has a pretty daughter, so they 
said in the ale-house; a double inducement to 
pay him a visit—a chest of plate and a handsome 
daughter.” 

Dolf’s indignation began to get the better 
even of his fear, It is surprising how brave we 
become when a loved object is in peril. 

“Give me the bona-robas of the south,” said 
anew voice, “with their black eyes and willing 
arms; but these blue eyed Duch vrouws are too 
cold; and then to compare the mantilla with a 
quilted petticoat! and then this infernal damp, 
chilly weather! Hand that bottle, Cruger! We 
don’t get such under the line.” 

The Dutchman, with many muttered oaths at 


W large scattering drops falling upon him, 


the depreciation of his country women, complied 


cended to the second loft, where Dolf had in| 


ed storm, we should have had it before this. At 


His horse re-| had taken, which he conjectured to be toward 
mained so quiet that not a stamp of his hoofs 


the shore of the Hudson; and as the storm was 
now past, after waiting till they were out of 
hearing, he emerged from his friendly shelter, 
saddled his horse, whom he found lying in his 
stable, and borne upon the wings of fear and 
love, galloped toward the city. 

He entered it just as the day was breaking, 
and after a short delay at his lodgidgs, to await 
the hour of the morning parade, he heard the 
reveillé, and hastened to the barracks of the sol- 
diers. When the usual mancuvres were over, 
and the troops had dispersed to their several 
quarters, Dolf inquired for the commandant, 
and being ushered into the presence of Colonel 
N , related to him the events of the past 
night, and the iminent danger to which Hans 
and his family were exposed from the designs of 
the freebooters, and imploring him to despatch 
a body of soldiers for their protection. Colonel 
N listened with calmness and fixed atten- 
|tion to the hurried details of Dolf. When he 
had finished, he interrogated him with regard tp 
the minutest circumstances, the dress and na- 
tion of the robbers and then opening an escritoir, 
he drew outa paper from a bundle of docu- 
ments which he perused with care. As he read, 
his countenance brightened, and turning fami- 
liarly to Dolf, he slapped him on the shoulder, 
saying, “‘cheer up, man, these fellows have long 
| been under the eye of the government, and this 
description sent me by the governor of Jamaica 
| corresponds with your statement. They are 

now in our power, if we manage right. Fear 
nothing; but keep all you have seen secret, and 
| be at this spot at four o’clock this afternoon.— 
| Trust tomy honour when | tell you that all will 
jyet work for the best.” 
| Never dida day seem solong to Dolf. Though 
| worn out with the wakefulness and exertion of 
the past night, he conld not sleep, but wander- 
‘ed about the streets, restless and overwhelmed 
| with the anticipations of his fancy. At times he 
_ would be consoled with the thought that Colo- 
nel N had pledged his word for the safety 
of the family of Hans: then again, the ruffians 
might be tempted to burst in upon them before 
evening, and Wilhelmine would fall a prey to 
their litentious violence. The thought was 
distraction, and he was upon the point of rush- 
ing again to the quarters of the commandant to 
urge the departure of immediate succour, when 
he crossed Colonel N in the street, who, 
guessing the cause of Dolf’s perturbation, smil- 
ed, and made a significant gesture to him. Dolf 
regained his assurance. 

At length the clock struck four, and Dolf was 
at the appointed spot, where a sergeant’s par- 
‘ty of twelve, with a lieutenant commanding, 
were drawn up. Colonel N—- gave the offi- 
cer a paper, and making a sign, the men filed 
_off through the gates in the direction of the east 

river, and embarking in two boats near the pre- 
sent battery, were swept silently and swiftly up 
the stream by the flowing tide. Dolf accom- 
panied them in the lieutenant’s boat, and was of 
great use to the party, from his acquaintance 
_ with the localities of their route, It was near 
| six before they arrived in the vicinity of hellgate, 
_and disembarking immediately above it, they) 
‘cautiously continued their journey across the 


island, in the direction of the house of Hans.— 
In a short time the twilight, which became fain- 
ter and fainter, disappeared, and as the party 
approached the rear of the house, the lights 
from the windows glimmered to their sight, and 
Dolf could clearly distinguish the form of Wil- 
helmine moving about, as if employed in some 
domestic duty. Still nothing betrayed the ap- 
proach of the robbers, and no sound broke the 
silence but the chirping of the crickets, and the 
monotonous notes of the frogs in the distant 
marsh. The soldiers, stealing noiselessly into 
the garden, stretched themselves at full length, 
with their guns cocked, upon a grassy bank 
crowned with a row of shrubbery, and comman- 
ding a view of the entrance of the house. An 
hour more elapsed, and still nothing occurred 
to interrupt the quiet, and the family of Hans, 
with the usual regularity of the Dutch, were 
preparing to retire to rest. But the crisis was 
now at hand. 

Two or three dark forms were indistinctly 
seen by the sharpened eyes of Dolf, at the foot 
of the slope, and, as he pointed them out to the 
lieutenant, they had increased to eight, who 
slowly advaced up the hill, about fifty feet from 
the ambushed party, and proceeded toward the 
house. Dolf saw them approach the windows, 
and peer in upon the unconscious tenants, while 
the outline of their forms was marked distinctly 
in the intercepted light. His heart throbbed in 
his bosom, and he would have sprung to his 
feet, had he not been held down by the strong 
grasp of the lieutenant, who at the same time 
passed the order in a clear whisper, for none to 
stir till the ruffians should have effected an en- 
trance. At length one of them rapped.violent- 
ly against the door, and the watch dog within 
began to bark furiously. The door was opened 
by Cesar, and the robbers rushed in, prostrating 
him in their haste. A loud shriek was heard. 
‘In upon them, my boys!” shouted the lieute- 
nant, springing from his concealment at the 
word. Dolf, sword in hand, was the first to en- 
ter, and rushing intothe parlour, ran through 
with his weapon a ruffian who had seized Wil- 
helmine, and was dragging her by the wrists.— 
The soldiers pouring in after, soon overpowered 
the others, losing but one of their party, who 
fell mortally wounded by a pistol ball. He who 
discharged the shot attempted to escape by the 
window, but was shot in the very act by the 
lieutenant, while his body fell into the garden. 
The remainder, six in number, surrendered, and 
were disarmed and manacled. 

All this occurred in less than half the time 
occxpied in relating it, and the faculties of Hans 
were so completely overwhelmed by the suc- 
cession of the attack and the rescue, that he was 
at a loss for words, and looked round upon the 
soldiers with utter amazement. But the sight 
of Wilhelmine in the arms of Dolf, recalled him 
to himself, and tears of gratitude, the first visi- 
ble token of emotion he had ever been known 
to exhibit, coursed one another down his cheeks 
as he thought upon her danger and timely deli- 
verance. A short explanation sufficed. A Span- 
ish gentleman had some time before deposited 
a chest of plate in the keeping of Hans, and 
incautiously mentioning the circumstance in the 
hearing of a slave at his house in the Havana, 
the latter informed the buccaneers, who on their 
next northward cruise, projected the attack, 
which was so happily frustrated. 

The next morning the soldiers, with their pri- 
soners, returned to the city, and Hans, forcibly 
impressed by the past occurrence of the insecu- 
rity of his situation upon the “Spuyten Duyvel”’ 
far removed as it was from all succour, and dou- 
bly dangerous from the feeling of hostility which 
might impel other desperadoes to avenge the 
death of their comrades, resolved, upon mature 
deliberation, to change his country seat for a 
city residence. His aversion to the British had 
been more than counterbalanced by the weight 
of his gratitude for the rescue of him and his 
family; and though often when in the company 
of by-gone schepens and Dutch dignitaries, he 
heard the most bitter maledictions of the Eng- 
lish, he never swelled the torrent of odium with 
his contribution of abuse, but like a wise man, 
smoked while others talked, till he fairly deserv- 
ed the cognomen bestowed on him by his ac- 
quaintance of Hans the prudent. 

Of the particulars of the marriage of Dolf and 
Wilhelmine, I shall say nothing, fora very con- 
vincing reason, because their is nothing to say. 
Courtships, marriages, ef id ganus omne, although 
full of interest to the parties therein especially 
concerned, are terribly tedious to the rest of the 
world, who either cannot comprehend what they 
have not felt, or feel so much for themselves 
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that they cannot sympathize with their neigh- 
bours. Therefore to confine myself to simple 
facts, I will state that they were married, and 
that Dolf retired to the upper part of the city, 
to a secluded situation in Wall street, where he 
spent the honey-moon like one whom Cupid has 
not utterly bereft of brains, and not like a Cos- 
sac or Bedouin Arab, by racing over the coun- 
try, and making himself most delightfully dis- 
contented and happily uncomfortable. Our an- 
cestors never dreamed of such unnatural inven- 
tions. They, in their simplicity, thought that 
the best way to acquire a liking for home, was 
by living at home, and not by running away 
from it. Marriage being a “civil death” in no- 
vel writing, a sort of ‘‘ultima thule,” beyond 
which people do nothing but live happily all 
the rest of their lives, we offer no apology for 
this conclusion 


Saturpay, NovemMBer 2, 1833. 


SPLENDID MIRRORS. 
It is worth one’s while to pass leisurely up Ches- 
nut street of aclear day. The numerous splendid 
stores that line both sides of the street—and the va- 


_riety of merchandise, of every description, exhibited 


for sale, are sufficient to attract and occupy the atten- 
tion of the most fastidious for hours. We yesterday 
stepped into the store of Mr. S, Nolen, No. 72 
Chesnut street, to examine some Looking Glass 
Frames, intended for the President’s House at 
Washington. They are really splendid specimens 
of the most creditable workmanship, and worthy 
the attention of our citizens. Mr. Nolen has attained 
an enviable reputation as a gilder and framer, and is 
fully entitled to the liberal encouragement he re- 
ceives, as well from our own citizens as from those 
of other states about to take to themselves partners 
for life, and hence to commence house-keeping. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Menmorrs or Dr. Burney.—This is a volume of 


more than three hundred beautifully printed pages, 
from the press of Messrs. Key & Biddle, No. 23 
Minor street. The work is from the pen of Madame 
D’Arblay, by whom it has been arranged from the 
manuscripts of the doctor, from family papers, and 
from personal recollections. The American editor 
states that some of the reviewers have found fault 
with the Memoirs, as being rather the autobiography 
of the daughter, than the life of the father. He thinks 
this a recommendation, but considers that the chief 
interest of the work is to be found in the rich and 
new anecdotes furnished by the celebrated characters 
of the day, with whom Dr. Burney and his daughter 
were on intimate terms of social intercourse. Mad. 
D’Arblay, the authoress, states that the Memoirs are 
seldom or never brought forward, but to introduce 
some incident or speech, that must else remain un- 
told, of Doctor Johnson, Mr. Burke, Mrs. Thrale, 
Napoleon, and other high characters, yet of still liv- 
ing curiosity to the youthful reader. 

Dr. Burney was born at Shrewsbury, in April, 
1726. In 1774, and in the seventeenth year of his 
age, he accompanied Dr. Arne to the metropolis. — 
He was shortly after introduced to Mrs, Cibber, the 
celebrated actress—also to other celebrated charac- 
ters—and immediately commenced his career as a 
musical composer. The work abounds with anec- 
dotes of the most eminent men of the times—Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Burke, &c. &e. 
and may be read by all who feel an interest in the 
lives of such eminent men. 

Boys’ anp Grrts’ Lrnrary.—The seventeenth 
number of this work has just appeared. It contains 
an admirable story, entitled the ‘*Clergyman’s Or- 
phan, or the Child of Providence,” by a clergyman 
of New York. The number is embellished with two 
very handsome engravings. 

Potynestan fourth and last 
volume of this work has been published, in the same 
neat and substantial manner as the former numbers. 
The details possess the strongest interest, and the 
work, from first to last, is such as should command 


the attention of christians and philanthropists, as 


well as of all who feel an interest in the history and 
character of the people who inhabit the Sandwich 
Islands. We shall endeavour to notice this publica- 
tion more particularly, and to give some extracts 
hereafter. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have published, in two vo- 
lumes, a novel entitled Alice Paulet, a sequel to 
“‘Sydenham, or Memoirs of a Man of the World,” 
by the author of that work. We have not yet had 
leisure to peruse it; but those who have read Syden- 
ham will no doubt hasten to peruse the sequel to that 
interesting publication. 


Youne Lapres’ Sunpay Boox.—Key & Biddle. 
—The design of this publication is to furnish to the 
younger portion of the female community a work for 
the sabbath, which will instruct them in their moral 
and religious duties, and improve their minds by 
that kind of salutary discipline, which is at times 
necessary, not only for their happiness, but also for 
those with whom they may be connected, either as 
daughter, friend or wife. 

A variety of topics are embraced in the work, and 
they are discussed in a plain, familiar style, adapted 
to all capacities, and easily understood by all classes, 
In this neat and instructive volume, there is nothing 
that can offend the most fastidious christian or jealous 
sectarian. It breathes throughout the mild spirit of 
christianity, and is admirably suited to the purposes 
for which it is designed. 

It is beautifully bound, and is embellished with 
two handsome plates. 


Tue Repeaters, published by Mess, Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard, is a very entertaining production, and 
portrays, in vivid and impressive language, the evils 
which are engendered in Ireland by the fierce con- 
duct of theagitators, and the calamitous consequences 
which flow to the honest peasant by his being led 
away by the inflammatory language and unjust de- 
clamation of those dissatisfied individuals who are 
ever ready in all countries to revolutionize, under the 
vain and delusive hope of benefitting their country 
by anarchy and disorganization. Whatever the con- 
dition of Ireland may be, we cannot help conceiving 
that the Agitators only injure her cause. Violence 
of all kinds, murders, and every crime at which the 
benevolent mind shudders, are the results of those 
misguided excitements which take place, under the 
bold designs of the Agitators. ‘They can raise the 
storm, but they cannot quell it. 

fn conclusion, we would remark, that the Repeal- 
ers is an entertaining, well written, and instructive 
composition. 


A USEFUL MAP. 


Mr. William Adams, No. 9 Library street, has 
just published, in a cheap, substantial and convenient 
form, a map that shonld be in the possession of every 
citizen of Pennsylvania, inasmuch as it contains in- 
formation important forall. Upena single sheet it 
embraces a complete, geographical, constitutional, 
and statistical history of the state. Besides a very 
accurate and handsomely coloured map of the com- 
monwealth, it contains the state constitution, as rati- 
fied in convention in 1790—the constitution of the 
United States—the Declaration of Independence—a 
statistical chart of the United States, giving the 
names of the principal towns in the union, their po- 
pulation in 1820 and 1830—a list of the governors of 
the colonies on the Delaware, and of the province 
and state of Pennsylvania—the census of the United 
States—a table of electoral votes, and other matters 
of equal value. The map of the state is especially 
worthy attention. This valuable chart is sold at a 
very reasonable rate, at No. 9 Library street. 


THE ARISTOCRAT. 

In a few days, a new novel with the above title 
will be published by Messrs. Key & Biddle, of this 
city. It is by the author of Zoe, a production which 
displayed considerable powers of invention on the 
part of the author, and from which it was justly in- 
ferred that he possessed talents of a high order. The 
Aristocrat is a production calculated still further to 
extend the fame of the author, and to advance the 
character of our national literature. 

The work is purely American—the scene is laid 
in America—the characters are all American—and 
the author has happily conceived a plot, and develop- 
ed the operation of concurring incidents in the story, 


that cannot fail to interest and amuse the generality 
of readers. 

Jack Poguey is an important personage, and the 
reader will admit, upon perusing the Aristocrat, that 
the family of the **Poguey’s” in this country is large 
and numerous, 

We forbear extending our remarks for the present 
but in a few days we will present a more critical re- 
view of the merits of the work, and endeavour to 
submit to our readers a specimen chapter. 


Messrs. Carey & Hart have republished ina vol- 
ume of two hundred pages, the stories that have given 
such interest to Blackwood’s Magazine, under the 
title of ‘*Peter Simple, or the Adventures of a Mid- 
shipman.” They are from the pen of the author 
of the ‘King’s Own,” and many of them are sketch- 
ed with great power. 


It is said that the Kembles have cleared $80,000 
in this country. 

A New York paper states, that the committee who 
engaged the Kembles have been offered $20,000, by 
a certain gentleman, to release Miss Fanny from a 
fulfilment of her father’s contract, which sum has been 
refused. Doubttul! 


We regret to learn from the Commercial Adver- 
tiser, that at the recent Fair of the New York Ame- 
rican Institute, there wasa very meagre display of 
cotton goods. The Commercial observes:—‘*When 
the importance of this fabric was taken into consid- 
eration by us, the perfection to which it had attained 
in this country, we were prepared to expect a dis- 
play honourable to the manufacturers, and gratifying 
to the visiters. Instead of which, with the exception 
of .wo or three articles, they scarcely attracted the 
notice of one of the spectators. The brown, bleach- 
ed, and coloured Canton Flannels, were, however, 
worthy of all commendation. They were manufac- 
tured by the York Manufacturing Co. Saco, Maine, 
and by Mr. Almond, Philadelphia. The first nam- 
ed establishment received a silver medal—the latter 
a premium. The protection which the late war gave 
to manufactures, first brought this useful article into 
existence. The price of flannels wasthen enormous, 
A cheap substitute was sought and found, in Canton 
Flannels. It is now anacticle of great consumption, 
and preferred for under waistcoats, drawers, and 
many other purposes, to flannels made of wool.— 
The improvements since its first introduction are 
very great. Drawers are now in the possession of 
our friends, from the very first piece made in this 
city, and probably in the United States. From the 
inferiority of the texture, and finish, it would scarce- 
ly be recognised now as belonging to the same spe- 
cies of goods,” 


The Canton Flannels allude ' toare indeed a most 
useful article, and are nowhere manufactured su- 
perior to those prepared by Mr. Almond of this city 
at his establishment, a mile or so on the other side 
of the Schuylkill- During the recent Franklin In- 
stitute Exhibition at the Masonic Hall, we were 
struck with some of his specimens, certainly equal 
toany thing of the kind ever imported. Mr. A. 
deserves great credit for the perfection to which he 
las brought this most useful article of American ma- 


nufacture. 


THE COOPER BENEFIT. 


Arrangements for the Cooper Benefit are rapidly 
progressing in New York. We rejoice at this. In 
a matter of this sort, we should not object to being 
beaten by our brethren of Gotham. Major Noah 
states that the benefit bids fair to surpass, in splen- 
dour and numbers, even the complimentary benefits 
given sometime since to Payne and Dunlap. Se- 
veral stars of the first magnitude have already vo- 


sure.) Prince Charles is smaller and less kingly 


sustained its rank by his own talent for ma one 
By Mr. Cooper the bold enterprise was Seaton 
and executed, which has produced such favorable 
influences upon our national taste,—of inducing the 
first histrionic talent of other countries to communi- 
cate its advantages to ours.—This was achieved at g 
time when his own fortunes could not but suffer by 
his efforts to raise the character of our amusements, 
The drama even yet cannot be looked upon in the 
same light with us, asin countries where large mass. 
es of society can afford to make the graces and em. 
bellishments of life a business; and five-and-twenty 
years ago it was an infinitely greater self-sacrifice 
than it would be even now, for one in possession of 
exclusive power and popularity to encourage new 
attractions for the public good. —_ If in elevating one 
of the fine arts ot gpa land, the resources of Mr, 
Cooper have declined, this city, which has been g9 
infinitely benefitted by what Was injured him, is one 
in which such things ought surely to be remembered 
for the advantage of his family. 

The children ofMr. Cooper, too, have a further 
right to confide in the recollection of their native 
place. They are nearly allied to some of the most 
distinguished individuals among the ancient families 
of New-York, towards whom this is the first Oppor- 
tunity which has presented, or is ever likely to oe. 
cur, of evincing public respect. Those who exule 
in the glory of their native land, will not be cold te 
the positi:n of the grandchildren of one of the mos: 
gallant officers of the Revolution. Those who stil! 
vividly receollect u gifted lady, super-eminenily 
“*the grace and ornament of polished society,” can. 
not but delight in an opportunity of honoring the 
memory of such a mother, in her children. 


SELECTIONS. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE, 


BY N. P. WILLIS, 


The fashionable world of Naples at the races: bril- 
liant show of equipages: the king and his brother: 
rank and character of the jockies: description of 
the races: the public burial ground of Naples: 
horri4 aad inhuman spectacles: the lazzaroni: 
frequency of robberies and assassinations: the mu- 
seum of Naples: ancient relies from Pompeii: 
forks not used by the ancients: the lamp lit at 
the time of our Saviour: the antique chair of Sal- 
lust: the villa of Cicero: the Balbi tamily: Bacchus 
on the shoulders of afaun: gallery of Dians, Cv- 
pids, Joves, Mercuries and Apollos, statue of 

Aristides, &e. 


I have been all day at “the races.” The king of B 
Naples, who hasa great admiration for every thing § 
English, has abandoned the Italian custom of rune 
ning horses without riders through the crowded 
street, and has laid out a magnificent course on the 
summit of a broad hill overlooking the city on the 
east. Here he astonishes his subjects with ridden 
races, and it was to see one of the best of the season, 
that the whole fashionable world of Naples poured 
out to the campo this morning. The show of equipa- 
ges was very brilliant, the dashing liveries of the 
various ambassadors, and the court and nobles of the 
kingdom, showing on the bright green-sward to 
great effect. I never saw a more even piece of 
turf; and it was fresh in the just-born vegetation of 
spring. The carriages were drawn up in two lines, 
nearly half round the course, and for an heur or two 
before the races,the king and his brother, Prince 
Carlo, rode up and down between with the royal 
suite, splendidly mounted, the monarch himself 
upon a fiery gray blood horse, of uncommon poweryy 
and beauty. ‘The director was an Arragonese n0-— 
bleman, cousin to the king, and as perfect a speci-g 
men of the Spanish cavalier as ever figured in they 
pages of romance. He was mounted ona Turkis 
horse, snow-white, and the finest animal lever saw; 
and be carried all eyes with him, as he dashed of 
and down, like meteor. 1 like to see a fine specimeng 
of a man, asl do a fine picture, or an excelleng 
horse, and | think I never saw a prettier spectacle og 
its kind, than this wild steed from the Balkan and 
his handsome rider. 

The king is tall, very fat, but very erect, of a light 
complexion, and a good horseman, riding always 1am 
the English style, trotting and rising in the stirrup. 
(He is about twenty-three, and so surprisingly likeg 
afriend of mine in Albany, that the people woul 
raise their hats to them indiscriminatelyt I amg 


in hisappearance, dresses carelessly and ill, and |S 
surrounded always in public with half a dozen young 
Englishmen. He is said to have been refused late 
ly by the niece of the wealthiest English noblema 
in Italy, a very beautiful girl of eighteen, who ws 
on the ground to-day in a chariot and four. 

The horses were led up and down—a delicate, fine 


lunteered. The price of tickets will be, two dollars | limbed sorrel mare, and a dark chesnut horse, com 


for the boxes, one for the pit, and fifty cents for the 
gallery. The managers of the Park Theatre have | 


refused their house for the occasion; but Mr. Ham- | ful sight! The course was about a mile round, - 

i has kindly offered his establish- | Marked with red flags at short distances; and as (he 
A two flying creatures described the bright green cit 
The cle, spread out like greyhounds, and running wi 


excellent address to the public: 


Mr. Cooper may be termed the father of the | the king dashed across the field followed by the whole 
higher interests of the drama in America. By hira | court; the Turkish steed of Don Giovanni restrawed 
it was that New York was rendered the theatrical | with difficulty in the rear, and leaping high in thé 
He raised the stage | air at every bound, his nostrils expanded, and bi 


here from a state of poverty and degradation, and | head thrown up with the peculiar action of his race 


metropolis of our republic, 


pact and wiry—both English. The bets were 
ranged, the riders weighed, and, at the beat of: 
bell, off they went like arrows, Oh what a beaut 


an ease and grace that seemed entirely without effort 
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while his snow-white mane and tail flew with every 
hair free to the wind. I had, myself, a sroall bet 
upon the sorrel. It was nothing, a pair of gloves 
with a lady, but as the horses came round, the sorrel 
awhip’s length a-head, and both shot by like the 
wind, scarce touching the earth apparently, and so 
even in their speed that the rider in blue might have 
kept his hand on the other’s back, the excitement 
became breathless. Away they went again, past the 
starting post, pattering, pattering on with their slen- 
der hoots, the sorrel still keeping her ground, and 
a thousand bright lips wishing the graceful creature 
success. Halt way round the blue jacket began to 
whip. The sorrel still held her way, and I felt my 
gloves to be beyond peril. ‘The royal cortege with- 
in the ring spurred across at the top of their speed 
to the starting post. The horses came on—their 
nostrils open and panting, bounding upon the way 
with the same measured leaps a little longer and 
more eager than before, the rider of the sorrel lean- 
ing over the neck of his horse with a loose rein, and 
his whip hanging untouched from his wrist. Twenty 
jeaps more! With every one the rider of the chesnut 
gave the fine animal a blow. The sorrel sprang des- 
perately on, every nerve strained to the jump, but at 
the instant that they passed the carriage in which | 
stood, the chestnut was developing his wiry frame in 
tremendous leaps, and had already gained on his 
opponent the length of his head, ‘They were lost 
in the crowd that broke instantly into the course be- 
hind them, and ina moment after a smali red flag 
was waved trom the stand. My favourite had lost! 

The next race was ridden by a young Scotch no- 

bleman, and the son of the former French ambassa- 
dor, upon the horses with which they came to the 
ground, It was a match made up on the spot. The 
Frenchman was so palpably better mounted, that 
there was a general laugh when the ground was 
cleared and the two gentlemen spurred up and down 
to show themselves as antagonists. The Parisian 
himself stuffed his white handkerchief in his bosom, 
and jammed down his hat upon his head with a confi- 
dent laugh, and among the ladi@& there was scarce a 
bet upon the grave Scotchman, who borrowed a stout 
whip, and rode his bony animal between the lines 
with a hard rein and his feet set firmly in the stir- 
rups. The Frenchman generously gave him every 
advantage, beginning with the inside of the ring.— 
The bell struck, and the Scotchman drove his spurs 
into his horse’s flanks and started away, laying on 
with his whip most industriously. His opponent 
followed, riding very gracefully, but apparently 
quite sure that he could overtake him at any mo- 
ment, and content for the first round with merely 
showing himself off to the best advantage. Round 
came Sawney, twenty leaps a-head, whipping un- 
mercifully still; the blood of his hired hack com- 
pletely up, and himself as red in the face as an 
alderman, and with his eye fixed only on the road. — 
The long-tailed bay of the Frenchman came after, 
in handsome style, his rider sitting complaceutly up- 
right, and gathered up his reins for the first time 
to put his horse to his speed. The Seotehman 
flogged on. The Frenciiman had disdained to take 
a whip, but he drove his heels hard into his horse’s 
sides soon after leaving the post, and leaned forward 
quite in earnest. The horses did remarkably well, 
both showing much more bottom than was expected, 
On they came, the latter gaining a lite and work- 
ing very bard. Sawney had lost his hat, and his red 
hair streamed back from his redder face; but flog- 
ging and spurring, with his teeth shut and his eyes 
steadily fixed on the road, he kept the most of his 
ground and rode away. ‘They passed me a horse’s 
length apart, and the Scotehman’s whip, flying to the 
last, disappeared beyond me. He won the race by 
a couple of good leaps ut least. ‘The king was very 
much amused, and rode off laughing heartily, and 
the discomfited Frenchman came back to his party 
with a very ill-concealed dissatisfaction. 

A very amusing race followed between two mid- 
shipmen from an English corvette lying in the bay, 
and then the long lines of splendid equipages wheel- 
ed into train and dashed of the ground. The road, 
after leaving the campo, runs along the edge of the 
range of hilis enclosing the city, and just below, 
within a high white wail, lies the public burial-place 
of Naples. Ahad read so many harrowing descrip- 
tions of this spot, that my curiosity rose as we drove 
along in sight of it, and requesting my friends to set 
me down, I joined an American of my aequaint- 
ance, and we started to visit it together. 

Bn old man opened the iron door, and we entered 
aclean, spacious, and well paved area, with long 
rows of iron rings in the heavy slabs of the pave- 
ment. Without asking a question, the old man walk- 
ed across to the farther corner, where stood a move- 
able lever, and fastening the chain into the fixture, 
raised the massive stone cover of a pit. He request- 
ed us to stand back for a few minutes to give the et- 
fluvia time to escape, and then, sheltering our eyes 
with our hats, we looked in. You have read of 
course, that there are three hundred and sixty-five 
pits in this place, one of which is opened every day 
for the dead of the city. They are thrown in with- 
out shroud or coffin, and the pit is sealed up at night 
fora year. They are thirty or forty feet deep, and 
each would contain perhaps two hundred bodies.— 
Lime is thrown upon the daily heap, and it soon 
melts,into a mass of garbage, and by the end of the 
year, the bottom of the pit is covered with white 
dry bones. 

t was some time before we could distinguish any 
thing in the darkness of the abyss. Fixing my eyes 
on one spot, however, the outlines of abody became 


defined gradually, and in a few minutes, sheltering 
my eyes completely from the sun above, I could see 
all the horrors of the scene but too distinctly, Eight 
corpses, all of grown persons, lay in aconfused heap 
together, as they had been thrown in, one after an- 
other in the course of theday, ‘The last was a pow- 
erfully made, gray old man, who had fallen flat on 
his back, with his right hand lying across and half 
covering the face of a woman. By his full limbs 
and chest, and the darker colour of his legs below 
the knee, he was probably one of the lazzaroni, and 
had met with a suddendeath. His right heel lay on 
the forehead of a young man, emaciated to the last 
degree, his chest thrown up as he lay, and his ribs 
showing like a skeleton covered with askin, The 
close black curls of the latter, as his head rested on 
another body, were in such strong relief that I could 
have counted theru. Off to the right, quite distinct 
trom the heap, lay, in a beautifnl attitude, a girl, as 
well as I could judge, of not more than nineteen or 
twenty. She had fallen on the pile and rolled or 
slid away. Her hair was very long and covered her 
left shoulder and bosom; her arm was across her 
body, and if her mother had laid her down to sleep, 
she could not have disposed her limbs more decent- 
ly. The head had fallen a little away to the right, 
and the feet, which were small, even for a lady, were 
pressed one against the other, asif she were about 
turning on her side. The sexton said that a young 
man had come with the body, and was very ill for 
some time after it was thrown in. We asked him 
it respectable people were brought here. ‘*Yes,” 
he suid, ‘‘many. None but the rich would go to tha 
expense of a separate grave forjtheir relations. Peo- 
ple were often brought in handsome grave clothes, 
but they were always stripped before they were left. 
The shroud, whenever there was one, was the per- 
quisite of the undertakers.” And thus are flung 
into this noisome pit, like beasts, the greater part 
of the population of this vast city—the young and 
the old, the vicious and the virtuous together, with- 
out the decency even of a rag to keep up the dis- 
tinction of lite! Can human beings thus be thrown 
away ?—men like ourselves—women, children, like 
our sisters and brothers? I never wasso humiliated 
in my life as by this horrid spectacle. I did not 
think a man—a felon even, or a leper—what you 
will that is guilty or debased—I did not think any 
thing that had been human could be so recklessly 
abandoned. Pah! it makes one sick at heart! God 
grant I may never die at Naples! 

While we were recovering from our disgust, the 
eld man lifted the stone from the pit destined to re- 
ceive the dead of the following day. We looked in, 
The bottom was strewn with bones, already fleshless 
and dry. He wished us to see the dead of several 
previous days, but my stomach was already tried to 
its utmost. We paid our gratuity, and hurried away. 
A few steps from the gate, we mct a man bearing a 
coffin on his head. Seeing that we came from the 
cemetery, he asked us if we wished to look into it. 
He set it down, and the lid opening with a hinge, 
we were horror-struck with the sight of seven dead 
infants’ Vhe youngest was at least three months 
old, the eldest perhaps a year; and they lay heaped 
together like so many puppies, one or two of them 
spotted with disease, ani! all wasted to baby-skele- 
tons. While we were looking at them, six or seven 
noisy children ran out from a small house at the 
road side and surrounded the coffin, One was a fine 
girl of twelve years of age, and instead of being at 
all shocked at the sight, she lifted the whitest of the 
dead things, and looked at its face very earnestly, 
loading it with all the tenderest diminutives of the 
language. ‘The others were busy in pointing to 
those they thought had been prettiest, and none of 
them betrayed tear or disgust. In answer to a ques- 
tion of my friend about the marks of disease, the 
man radely pulled out one by the foot that lay below 
the rest, and holding it up to show the marks upon 
it, tossed it again carelessly into the coffin. He had 
brought them from the hospital for infants, and they 
had died that morning. The coffin was worn with 
use, He shut down the lid, and lifting it again upon 
his head, went on to the cemetery, to empty it like 
so much offal upon the heap that we had seen! 

I have been struck repeatedly with the little yalue 
attached to human life in ltaly. I have seen several 
of these houseless lazzaroni literally dying in the 
streets, and no one curious enough to look at them. 
The most dreadful sufferings, the most despairing 
cries, in the open squares, are passed as unnoticed 
as the howling of adog. ‘The day before yesterday, 
a woman fell in the Toledo, ina fit, frothing at the 
mouth, and livid with pain; and though the street 
was so crowded that one could make his way with 
difficulty, three or four ragged children were the 
only persons even looking at her. Never a night 
passes without one or more murders, and it is only 
heard of because the victims selected are English, 
and they are missed at their hotels. No such thing 
is permitted to be published, lest it should frighten 
away the strangers, upon whom half the city lives; 
and the assassination of an Italian is really a less 
circumstance than the losing of a house-dog in Ame- 
rica. When I passed through Rome, the frequency 
of the robberies and murders in the public streets 
kept the boldest men at home. A friend of mine, an 
Englishman, was robbed but a few steps from the 
hotel in which we hoth lived, at eight o’clock in the 
evening; and the master of the hotel was knocked 
down and robbed the night after. A distinguished 
refugee nobleman, whom I met at Marseilles, told 
me truly that his country was ‘a paradise of nature 


and a heil of inhabitants!” 


I have devoted a week to the museum at Naples, 
It isa world! Any thing like a full deseription of 
it would tire even an antiquary. It is one of those 
things [and there are many in Europe,] that fortu- 
nately compel travel. You must come abroad to get 
an idea of it. 

The first day I buried myself among the curiosi- 
ties found in Pompeii. Atter walking through the 
chambers and streets where they were found, | came 
to them naturally with an intense interest. I had 
visited a disentombed city, buried for seventeen cen- 
turies—had trodden in their wheel tracks—had wan- 
dered through their dining rooms, their chambers, 
their baths, their theatres, their market places.— 
And here were gathered in one place, their pictures, 
their statues, their cooking utensils, their orna- 
ments, the very food as it was found on their tables! 
I am puzzled, in looking over my note-book, to know 
what to mention, ‘lhe catalogue fills a printed vo- 
lume. 

A curious corner in one of the cases was that con- 
taining the articles found on the éoilet of the wealth- 
Pompeian’s wife. Here were pots of rouge, 
ivory pins, necklaces, ear rings, bracelets, small sil- 
ver mirrors, combs, ear pickers, etc. In the next 
case were two loaves of bread, found in a baker’s 
oven, and stamped with his name. Two large cases 
of precious gems, cameos and intaglios of all de- 
scriptions, stand in the centre of this room, among 
which, by the way, the most exquisitely done are 
two which one cannot look at without a blush. Ano- 
ther case is filled with eatables, found upon the ta- 
ble—eggs, fish bones, honey comb, grain, fruts, ete. 
In the repository for ancient glass are several cine- 
rary urns, in which the ashes of the dead are per- 
fectly preserved; and numerous small glass lachry- 
matories, in which the tears of the survivors were 
deposited in the tombs, 

The brazen furniture of Pompeii, the lamps par- 
ticularly, are of the most beautitul models. ‘Trees, 
to which the lamps were suspended like fruit, vines, 
statues holding them in their hands, and numerous 
other contrivances were among them, exceeding far 
in beauty any similar furniture of our time. It ap- 
pears that the ancients did not know the use of the 


Jork, as every other article of table service except 


this has been found here. 

To conceive the interest attached to the thousand 

things in this museum, one mus: imagine a modern 
city, Boston for example, completely buried by an 
unexpected and terrific convulsion of nature. Its in- 
habitants mostly escape, but from various causes 
leave their city entombed, and ina hundred years 
the grass grows over it, and its very locality is for- 
gotten. Near two thousand years elapse, and then 
a peasant, digging in the field, strikes upon its ruins, 
and it is unearthed just as it stands at this moment, 
with all its utensils, books, pictures, houses and 
streets, in untouched preservation, Whata subject 
for speculation! What food for curiosity!, Whata 
living and breathing chapter of history were this!— 
Far more interesting is Pompeii. For the age in 
which it flourished and the characters who trod its 
streets are among the most remarkable in history. 
This brazen lamp, shown to me to-day as a curiosi- 
ty, was lit every evening in the time of Christ.— 
The handsome chambers through which 1 wandered 
a day or two ago, and from which were b. ought this 
antique chair, were the home of Sallust, and doubt- 
less had been honoured by the visits of Cicero, 
whose villa, half excavated, is near by, and by all the 
poets and scholars and statesmen of his time. One 
might speculate endlessly thus! And it is that which 
makes these lands of forgotten empires so delight- 
ful to the traveller. His mind is fed by the very 
air, He needs no amusements, no company, no books 
except the history of the place. The spot is peopled, 
wherever he may stray, and the common neces- 
saries of life seem to pluck him from a far-reaching 
dream, in which he had summoned back receding 
ages, and was communing face to face, with philoso- 
phers and poets and emperors, like a magician be- 
fore his mirror. Pompeii and Herculaneum seem 
to me visions. IT cannot shake myself and wake to 
their reality. My mind refuses to go back so far. 
Seventeen hundred years! 
__I followed the cicerone on, listening to his aston- 
ishing enumeration, and looking at every thing as he 
pointed to it, in a kind of stupor. One has buta cer 
tain capacity. We may be over-astonished. Still 
he went on in the same every-day tine, talking as 
indifferently of this and that surprising antiquity as 
a pedler of his two-penny wares, We went from the 
bronzes to the hall of the papyri—thence to the hall 
of the frescoes, and beautiful they were. Their very 
number makes them indescribable. The next morn- 
ing we devoted to the statwary—and of this, if I 
knew where to begin, I should like to say a word or 
two. 

First of all comes the Balbi family—father, mo- 
ther, sons and daughters. He was proconsul of Her- 
culaneum, and by the excellence of the statues, which 
are life itself for nature, he and his family were 
worth the artist’s best effort. He is a fine old Ro- 
mati himself, and his wife is a tall, handsome wo- 
man, much better-looking than her daughters. The 
two Misses Balbi are modest-looking girls, and that 
isall. They were the high-born damsels of Hercu- 
laneum, however; and, if human nature has not 
changed in seventeen centuries, they did not want 
admirers who compared them to the Venuses who 
have descended with them to the ** Museo Borboni- 
co.” The eldest son is on horseback in armour.— 
It is one of the finest equestrian statues in the world. 
He is a noble youth, of grave and handsome features, 


| with Mr, Doleful’s ways, Lapproached the Ceptain 


and sits the superb animal with the freedom of 
Arab and the dignity of a Roman. It is a beautiful 
thing. If one had visited these Balbis, warm and 
living, in the time of Augustus, he could scarcely 
feel more acquainted with them than alter having 
seen their statues as they stand before him here 

Come a little farther on! Bacchus on the shoul- 
ders of a faun—a child delighted with a grown-u 
playfellow. I have given the same pleasure to “A 
such another bright “ picture in little” of ll sce 
ae It moves one’s heart to see it, 

ass now a whole gallery of Dians i 

Mercuries and Apollos, come 
of Aristides—him whom the Athenians exiled be- 
cause they were tired of hearing him ealled 
Just.” Canova has marked three spots upon the 
floor where the spectator should place himself to see 
to the best advantage this renowned statue. He 
stands, wrapped in his toga, with his head a little 
inclined, as if in reflection, and in his face there isa 
mixture of firmness and goodness from which you 
read his character as ciearly as if it were wriiten 
across his forehead. It was found at Herculaneum, 
and is, perhaps, the simplest and most expressive 
Statue in the world.—N. Y. Mirror. 


DICK DOLEFUL—a skeicu Prom NATURE. 
_ It wasto the late Captain Chronic, R. N., I am 
indebted for the pleasure of being but very slightly 
acquainted with Richard Doleful, Esquire. The 
father of Dick had, during the Captain’s long and fre« 
quent absences on service, acted as his agent and 
factotum; receiving his pay and his prize money 
managing his disbursements, and investing the an- 
nual surplus to the best advantage; and | incline to 
attribute to old Chronic’s kindly and grateful re- 
membrance of the father, rather than to any personal 
regard for the son, his tolerance of the latter as the 
almost daily visiter at his house. Dick’s ‘ good 
friends” are * sorry to admit” that there are msny 
bad points about him; his ** dest friends” compas- 
siouate him into the possession of ten times more:— 
hence it may be inferred that Dick, upon the whole 
is amuch better person than the best of his friends. 
Yet even I, who do not presume to be his friend 
consequently have no motive for speaking in his dis- 
paragement, must allow him to be a very unpleasant 
fellow. Now, as the term ‘ unpleasant fellow” may 
be variously interpreted, I would have it distinetly 
understood that | do not mean to aceuse him of ever 
having thrashed his grandmother, or kicked his fa~ 
ther down stairs, or poisoned a child, or set fire toa 
barn, or burked a female, young, beautiful, and vir- 
tuous, or encouraged an organ-grinder or a Scotch 
bagpiper to make a hideous noise under his window, 
or, in short, of any enormous wickedness; I mean— 
and whether his case may be rendered better or 
worse by the explanation, must depend upon indi- 
vidual taste—1 mean only that he is a dore. 

For the last three years of his life, the Captain 
whose health was gradually declining under the effects 
of an uncured and incurable wound in the side, had 
scarcely ever quitted his house; and for a consider- 
able portion of that period he was unable, without 
assistance, to move from his sofa. In addition to his 
sufferings from his glorious wound, he was subject 
to the occasional attacks of inglorious gout, and of 
three visits a day from Dick Doleful. Under such 
a complication of ailments; his case, both by his 
friends and his physicians, had long been considered 
hopeless, Indeed the captain himself seemed aware 
of the fatal character of the last-named malady; and 
more than once expressed an opinion, that if he could 
be relieved trom that, he had strength and stamina 
sufficient to conquer the others. I paid him a visit 
one day and entered into his room just as Mr. Dole- 
ful was leaving it. Doleful sighed audibly, shook 
his head, muttered ‘‘cur poor dear friend!” and 
withdrew, ‘This, from any other person, I should 
have construed into a hint that our ‘ poor dear 
friend” was at his last gasp; but being acquainted 


as usual, shook his hand cordially, and in a cheers 
ful tone, inquired how he was coming on. 

**Ah, my dear fellow,” said he, at the same time 
slowly lifting his head from the sofa-cushion, *f 
um glad to sve you; it does me good; you ask me 
how [ do, and you look and you speak as if you 
thought there was some life in me. But that Mr. 
Doletul—! Here he comes, Sir, three times a day; 
walks into the room on tiptoe, as if he thought I 
hadn’t nerve to bear the creaking of a shoe; touches 
the tip of ore of my fingers as if a cordial grasp 
would shatter me to atoms; and says, ‘ Well, how 
Wye do now, Captain!’ with such a look, and in 
such a tone—! it always sounds to my ear, * What! 
ar’n’t you dead yet, Captain?’ There he sits down 
in that chair, speaks three words in two hours, and 
that in a whisper; pulls a long face; squeezes out @ 
tear—his distant under-taker countenance lowering 
over me all the while! I’m not a nervous man, but 
—” and here he rose from the sofa, struck a blow 
ona table which made every article upon it spin, 
and roared out in a voice loud enough to be heard 
from stem to stern of his old seventy-four,the Thund- 
erer:—** I’m not anervous man; but d—n me if he 
doesn’t sometimes make me fancy I’m riding in a 
hearse tomy own funeral, with him following as 
chief mourner. I shall die of him some of these 
days,” added he emphatically, ‘* J know F shall:” 

**He is not exactly the companion foran invalid,” 
said I; ‘the cheerful address of a friend, and his 
assuring smile, are important auxiliaries to the la- 
bours of the physician; whilst on the contrary, the. 
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‘Ave. aye; the dore of such visits as his! They 
would wake a sound man sick, and hasten a sick 
man to the grave. And, then, that face of his? I 
could’nt help saying to him the other day, that when 
I shot away the figure head of the French frigate, La 
Larmoyeuse, I should have liked to have his to stick 
up in its place.” J Ba 

“It is evident his visits are irksome and injurious 
to you. Why, then, do you encourage them?” — 

‘J don’t encourage them, and if he had any feeling 
he would perceive I don’t; but dares have no feeling. 
Besides, 1 can’t altogether help myself. His father 
was useful to me; he managed my money-matters at 
home when I was afloat—a kind of work I never 
could have done for myself—and so well, too, that f 
consider my present independence as of his creating. 
Remembering this, I could not decently toss tae 
son out of window, do you think I could? Eh? 

My honest opinion upon the matter being one 
which might have put the Captain to some trouble at 
his next interview with the gentleman in question, | 
suppressed it, and merely observed, ‘*Mr. Doleful 
has told me how useful his father was to you.” 

‘Aye, and so he tells every body, and so he re- 
minds me as often as I see him, and that’s the bore. 
Now, Lam not an ungrateful man, and am as little 

likely as any one to forgeta friend, or a friend’s son; 
but every time this king of the Dismals reminds me 
of my obligation, I consider the debt of gratitude as 
somewhat diminished: so that if 1 live much longer, 
the score will be entirely rubbed out, and then, d—n 
me, but | will toss him out of window.” 

Atter a momentary pause the Captain resumed-— 

“Then, there’s another bore of his. \W e take 
physic because we are obliged to take it: It 1s nt that 
we like it, you know; nobody does, that ever 1 heard 
of. Now, bs fancies that I can’trelish my medicine 
from any hands but his, and he wi/l stand by when I 
take my pills, and my draughts, and my powders. — 
Ipecacuanha and Dick Doieful! Faugh! two doses 
at once! Will you believe it my dear fellow? the 
two ideas are so connected in my mind thatl never 
see physic without thinking of Dick Doletul, nor 
Dick Doleful without thinking of physic. 1 must 
own I don’t like him the better for it, and that he 
might perceive. But, as I said before, bores have 
no feeling—they have no perceptions—they have no 
one faculty in nature but the faculty of boring the 
very soul of out of your body.” 

Seeing me takea book from amongst several which 
lay on the table, he continued: **Aye; there’s Mr. 
Dick again! I send him to get books to amuse me, 
and that’s what he brings. Pretty lively reading 
fora sick man, eh? Nice things to keep up one’s 
drooping spirits? There’s ‘Reflections on Death,’ 
Dodd’s ‘Prison Thoughts,’ the ‘Death bed Compa- 
nion,’ Hell: a Vision.’ I must have a fine natural 
© nstitution to live through all this!” 

I took my leave of the invalid, and, at the street- 
door, met Dr. Druggem, his physcian, and his sur- 
geon, Sir Slashley Cutmore, who were about to visit 
him. I mentioned that [had just left their patient, 
suffering under considerable irritation, caused by the 
unwelcome interference of Doleful; and ventured to 
express an opinion that a hint ought to be given to 
the latter, of the desirableness of diminishing both 
the length and the frequency of his visits to the Cap- 
tain. 

‘Hint, Sir?” said Druggem; ‘fa hint won’t do. 
Slight aperients will have no effect in this case: 1 am 
for administering a powerful cathartic:—this Mr. 
Doletul must be carried off at once—torbid the house, 
Sir.” 

“J am quite of Mr. Druggem’s opinion,” said Sir 
Slashly; ‘*the Captain mustinstantly submit to the 
operation; he must consent to the immediate ampu- 
tation of that Mr. Doletul, or Pll not answer for his 
life a week.” 

The next day Mr. Doleful favoured me with a 

isit. 
“I call,”’said he, “to lament with you the unhap- 
py state of “tour poor dear friend,” and he burst 
into a tear. 

Now, as [knew that the state of ‘‘our poor dear 
friend” was no worse then than the day before, L in- 
terrupted his patheties, by telling him that I was not 
in a lamenting mood: and, rather unceremoniously, 
added that it was the opinion of his medical advi- 
sers, that the state of ‘our poor dear friend” might 
be considerably improved if he, Mr Doleful, would 
be less frequent in his visits, and if, when he did 
call upon “our poor dear friend,” he would assume 
a livelier countenance. 

‘‘Well!—Bless my soul! this is unexpected—very 
unexpected, J—! Me—! The son of his triend—his 
besttriend! Why—though I say it, had it not been 
for my poor departed father—[And here he burst 
into another tear—] 1 say, had it not been for my 
poor father, the Captain might have been 
Well; no matter—but Me!—how very odd! I, who 
sacrifice myself for the poor dear sufferer! with him, 
morning, noon, and night, though it afflicts me to 
see hini—as he must perceive: he must observe how 
1 grieve at his sufferings—he must notice how much 
I feel for him. Why, dear me! What interest can / 
have in devoting myself to him? ‘Thank Heaven 
AM NOT A LEGACY-HUNTER, ” 

This voluntary and uncalled-for abnegation of a 
dirty motive, placed Mr. Doleful before me ina new 
light. ‘Vill that moment the suspicion of his being 
incited by any prospect of gain to bore ‘four poor 
dear friend’ to death, had never entered my mind. 

Captain Chronic lived on for a twelvemonth, 
during the whole of which, except the very last week, 
Dick Doleful, spite of remonstrance and entreaty 


continued to inflictupon him his three visits per diem. 
A week before his death, the Captain, who till then 
had occupied a sofa, took to his bed; and feeling his 
case to be hopeless, and conscious that he had not 
many daysto live, he desired that his only two re- 
lations, a nephew and a niece, might be sent for, 
and that ¢hey alone should attend him to the last. 
Dick, greatly to his astonishment, thus excluded from 
the bed-chamber, still continued his daily three visits 
to the drawing-room. Upon the Jast of these occa- 
sions, 80 vehemently did he insist upon seeing his 
‘poor dear friend,” that, without asking the Captain’s 

ermission, he was allowed to enter his bed-room. 

‘he opening of the door awoke the Captain from a 
slumber into which he had just fallen. Perceiving 
Dick, he uttered a faint groan. Dick epproached 
the bed-side, as usual on tip-toe; as usual he softly 
pressed the tip of the Captain’s fore-finger, squeezed 
out the usual tribue of one tear; and w ith the usual 
undertaker look, and in the usual dismal tone, he 
said, “Well, how d’ye do now, Captain!” The Cap- 
tain faintly articulated, **Dick, Dick, you’ve done it 
at last!”? tell back upon his pillow, and expired! 

At about ten o’clock on the same morning, Dick 
Doleful, looking very like an undertaker’s mute, 
called upon me. He was dressed in black and hada 
deep erape round his hat. ‘*The dear departed!” 
was all he uttered, 

‘Is it all over with the poor Captain, Mr. Dole- 
ful??? 


great Theatres, treated him as a mere strotler from | 


the country;and Mr. Fleetwood, the other block- 
head, being no doubt of a very similar opinion, Gar- 
rick was eventually obliged to make his **debut” at 
a minor Theatre in Goodman’s Fields! 

Before John Kemble could obtain a metropolitan 
engagement at one of the theatres, he was obliged 
during nearly ten years, to work his way through 
almost all the provincials. While in Dublin, afier 
six or seven years’ strolling had procured him con- 
siderable fame, the proprietors of Covent Garden 
having heard that there was a brother of Mrs. Sid- 
dons who was ‘‘very great,” engaged his fat brother 
Stephen by mistake! We may take this asa fair 
general criterion of the palpable grossness of a man- 
ager’s judgment. It was probably owing to this 
ludicrously ignorant blunder that Johu Kemble did 
not get an engagement in London for three years 
afterwards. While acting in Liverpool, he and 
Mrs. Siddons were both hvoted from the stage, and 
the walls of the city covered with doggerels expres- 
sive of contempt and derision. ‘ 

When Mrs. Jordan first appeared at Drury-lane, 
with the paltry salary of £4 a week (which was 
raised to 30, directly she applied to Sheridan, who 
was the subsequent manager) she was expressly en- 
gaged to play tragedy, the seconds to Mrs. Siddons: 
the manager not having the least idea that her talent 
lay in the very opposite one—till she had succeeded 
toa surprising degree! 


‘*He’s gone! Thank hevenI was with the dear 
departed at his last moments. Ifever there was an | 
angel upon earth ! so good, so kind, su ho- 
nourable, so every thing a man onght to be. Thank | 
heaven I did my duty towards the dear departed. 
This loss will be the death of me. I have not the 
heartto say more to you; besides, the will of the 
dear departed will be opened at twelve, and it is pro- 
per that some disinterested friend should be present 
at the reading. Good morning. Oh! the dear de- 
parted! But he’s gone where he will get his de- 
serts.”’ 

At about two o’clock, Mr. Doleful was again an- 
nounced. I observed that his hat was dismantled of 
the ensign of mourning, which it had so ostentatious- 
ly exhibited but a few hours before. He took a seat, 
remained silent for several minutes, and then burst 
into a flood of real legitimate tears. 

‘Be composed, my dear sir,” said I; ** recollect 
your grief is unavailing; it will not recal to life the 
dear departed.” 

““The departed be d——d!” exclaimed he, siart- 
ing ina rage trom hischair. ‘hank heaven I am 
neta legacy hunter, nevertheless | did expect 
You know what 1 did for the old scoundrel, you 
know what time | sacrificed to him, you know liow 
Ll watched the hour and minute for giving the old 
rascal his physic, and yet ! Trepeatit, lam 
not a legacy-hunter; but I put it to you, Sir, as a man 
of sense, as a man of the world, as a man of honour, 
hadoa’t 1 right to expect, a perfect right to expect | 
What should you have thought, Sir? Lmere- | 
ly ask how much should you have thought?” 

perhaps a thousand pounds.” 

**Of course—to be sure—Il am anything but an in- 
terested man; and had he left me ¢/at, should have 
been satisfied.” 

much then, left you?” 

‘‘Guess—I only say do you guess,” 

“Well five hundred?” 

“Why, even that would have served as a token of 
his gratitude: it isn’t as money 1 should have valued 
it; or had he lelt me filty pounds for mourning, why 
even that 


or five pounds for aring, even éhat 
would have been better than But, Sir, you) 
won't believe it: you cant believe it; the old viliain | 
is gone out of the world without leaving me a farthe | 
ing! But 1am not disappointed, for always knew | 
the man. So selfish, so unkind, so hard hearted, 
so ungrateful, so dishonourable, so wicked an old | 
scoundrel ! 1f ever there was a devil incarnate, | 
take my word for it he was one. But he’s gone | 
to a place where he will get his deserts.” And, so 
saying, Exit Dick Doiletul. 
itis but justice to the memory of the Captain to, 
state, that in the body of the will there had stood a| 
clause to this effect: “To Richard Doletul, Esq. in | 
testimony of my grateful remembrance of the ser- 
vices rendered me by his late father, 1 bequeath one 
Thousand Pounds.” By a codicil of later date, 
this bequest was reduced to eight hundred; by a 
third, to five hundred; and so on, by others, till it 
was reduced to—nothing. Thus had poor Dick | 
Doleful bored his friend out of his lite, and himself 
out of a legacy. 


FIRST APPEARANCE OF ACTORS AND 
SINGERS. 
From Exposition of the False Medium excluding Men of 
Genius from the Public. 

Mrs. Siddons, on obtaining her first engagement 
at Drury-Lane, was kept almost entirely to the second 
rate parts; and at the end of the season, was politely 
informed that her services would not again be need- 
ed, She was obliged to return into the country, 
where she remained seven years before she again 
ventured to offer her services to the ignorant ‘The- 
bans. Thisisone isolated great exception to the 
ordinary influence of managerial iguorance. Mrs. 
Siddons having been shelfed in consequence of the 
alarmed jealousy of Garrick, He ouugt to have had 
a deep sympathy with her situation; especially us he 
had been rejected himself. ‘The supercilious and 
tasteful Mr. Rich, (who, as Galt informs us, kept 
about a dozen pet cats!) then manager of one of the 


‘The thorough purblindness of the operatic au- 
thorities to the inherent capabilities of Madame 
Pasta, which ought to have been evident to them in 
every trifling part she was permitted to perform, is 
one of the most characteristic enormities. ‘lhe 
negleet was carried, as usual, through the whole of 
the ‘‘corps operatique,” and manifested by every 
worm in office. Even the wardrobe-women used to 
send her the refuse dresses, saying with nonchalance 
that ‘tanything would do for Pasta!” lt is more 
generally Known (though the public have not yet 
troubled themselves to draw any inference from these 
gigantic instances) that Kean was only brought out 
at Druryelane by way of an experiment to fill the 
house for one night at least, as the theatre was close 
upon its downfall; and if possible to create some 
**disturbance” about him for a short time! It was 
considered by those in the secret, as a feasible hoax, 
and tbat such was their opinion, is well known to 
most of the individuals who were present at this re- 
hearsal, and the previous suflerances of the ‘*debut- 
ant.” ‘The greatest tragedian that ever ascended 
the dramatic throne was made the finger-mark and 
low jest of the principalsin every “line of business” 
—and thence downwards tothe scene-shifters aud 
door keepers; as will be particularly remembered 
by Messrs. Rae, Wrench, and that prince of per- 
verse loggerheads, Mr. ——. If any one of the 
establishment appreciated him it was Mr. Arnold— 
who was reprimanded for it by the committee.— 
Kean rose speedily to the pinnacle of success; and 
ulihough he met with considerable opposition, espe- 
cially trom the press, it only served to make him 
further noised abroad, He, whose provincial panto- 
mime had commonly been preterred to his tragedy, 
saved the putent theatre from utter ruin the moment 
he frst appeared upon the stage; and the giants of 
*“‘heavy tragedy,” according to their own apt techni- 
eality, like cowering tyrants, tarned and fled, 

**When insupportably his foot advane’d!” 

The managers looked wise at one another! Had 
the hoax succeeded dangerously well?—or was it a 
real **hit,” by aceident?—or how? 

in like manner Miss O’Neill was brought out at 
Covent Garden, as a mere experiment to find some 
novelty that would enable them to stand against the 
extraordinary effect produced by Mr. Kean at the 
other house. ‘Vhey first made overtures toa Mrs. 
Pitt, who however declined to take the tragic parts. 
— They next thought of a Miss Wallstein,who was 
then acting with much repute in Dublin ; but her 
terms were too high, especially as she was sure not 
to quita good engagement without the offer of a 
permanent one in London, whichdid not fall in with 
their “experiment.” Miss O’Neill was therefore 
brought out ata low salary; the managers knowing 
nothing of the extent of her ability, and being, as 
usual, in owlish doubt even as to her success. 

Before Braham was permitted to rise, he met 
with much discouregement, and it was insisted by 
most professionals of the day, that his voice was 
quite artificial, and his singing ‘‘all a trick.” It was 
so incessantly repeated, that he has confessed he at 
last began to believe it himself. If any one now 
(alter upwards of forty years’ ‘‘wear and tear,”) was 
to intimate such a thing. i.e., that his voice was lit- 
erally reduced to not more than three fine notes, 
and that his singing was entirely an old stager’s art 
in introducing and sustaining them, it would be con- 
sidered little short of profanity, ‘lo speak the truth 
at first is always to stand alone amidst a host; and in 
questions including the decay of human faculties, to 
speak it at last is exactly the same. Mr. Kean’s 
acting was an exception to this. Although, from 
his loss of bodily strength, he was fast upon the wane 
with the vulgar, to whom gross external power is 
indispensable, his acting had the same soul of passion 
to the last, and perhaps was still finer wrought in 
the subtler manifestations of inward workings, from 
being compelled to depend so much more upon “the 
spirit” than ‘the letter.” But to returnto Mr. Bra- 
ham: if he possessed less compass—not to mention 
style, and method of execution—than Donzelli, who 
is considered, in the profession, to have the finest 
yoice ever known, that of Braham was originally the 


richest-toned tenor that can be imagined; and in sa- 
cred music, he never was, and perhapsnever will be 
equalled. He is now a wonderful old man, . 


public cannot be too grateful for his long ‘aie 
however they may be disinclined to see him enact 


six different characters in one piece! 

Mrs. Wood, then Miss Paton, after long and 
extensive course of musical education, superadded 
to her nataral vocal capabilities, was obliged to come 
out at a minor theatre, and for a ‘benefit.” We 
could add a crowd of similar instances: in fact the 
possession of pre-eminent superiority always ens 
the same fate before the first step can be made, un- 
less the invidual has some ‘*means” of overcoming 


the conflicting private interests, or the dull pereep- 
tion of avaricious stupidity, 


ures 


F.om the Louisiana Advertiser. 
OH THAT MY FRIEND WOULD TA 
NEWSPAPER, 


‘John! oh, John!—do you hear? Run to neigh« 
bour Liberal’s, and ask him if he will oblige me 
by the loan of this morning’s paper a few moments 
just to look at the ship news and advertisements,” 

*That’s just what | said yesterday morning 
daddy, when I went to borrow the paper, and you 
know you kept it two hours and he was obliged to 
send tor it.’ 

‘Well, then, say nothing else to him, John, do 
you hear’ and give him my compliments, John, do 
you hear?’ 

‘Yes, daddy.’ [Exis and retuns. 

‘Well, John, have you got the paper?? 

‘No, daddy, neighbour Liberal is walking about 
the room, waiting for Mr, Newsmonger to finish 
reading the Louisiana Advertiser, or Mr. Longwind 
to drop the Gazette, which he has got almost asleep 
over.’ 

‘But have not the Argus and Mercantile come?? 

*Yes daddy, but Mr. Neitherside is reading one 
and Mr. Seriblerus, is laughing over the tunn 
piece he told you if was going to have published in 
the Mirror, and IL believe he has read it twenty 
times over.’ 

‘This is provoking; | wonder why they don’t 
take the paper themselves, and not be troubling their 
neighbours.’ 

‘ Why don’t you take a paper, daddy ?? 

‘Why—why—if I did L never could get a chance 
to see it. An impertinent set of spongers? Goagain 
John. There mast be one out of tour liberated, and 
I know it will give neighbour Liberal pleasure to 
gratily me only for one moment.’ 

‘Well, John, what success?’ 

*‘Can’t geta paper, daddy. Mr. Liberal has got the 
Mercantile Advertiser away from Scribelerus, and 
Mr. Doolittle is looking over his shoulder while he 
reads it, and he’ll want it next.’ 

* This is beyond all bearing; it is now 7 o’elock, 
and I suppose [ shall have to wait till after breakfast 
before 1 can get the news, and who the devil fin @ 
violent passion) would givea sumarkee to read a new- 
paper after breakfast. Uo you hear, John, go again, 
Jobn, and wait till the one or other of the papers is 
out of the hands of these gormandizing monopolizers, 
and be sure catch it, John, and L will return it in- 
stantly—do you hear, Jobn?? 

‘Yes, daddy.’ (ext.) Enter Mr. Swallow, 

morning neighbour Eagernoos, any thing 
noo! 

‘New! fire and faggots, I have sent a dozen times 
to Liberal there, to request the loan of his paper, 
only for a moment, and he has the impertinence to 
refuse me.’ 

Not exactly refuse me;but he permits such fellows 
as Longwind, Neitherside, Seribelerus, and News- 
monger, to pur over them for hours, notonly {through 
mistaken courtesy ] depriving himself, but his neigh 
bours from getting early intelligence of what is pass- 
ing in the world.” 

**My goodness! be they reading them now?” 

“Yes,” (sighing. ) 

**Well, that’s abominable! Why dont you takea 
Noospaper yourself?” 

**Why dont you take one? you are always inquirs 
ing after Noos as you call it. 

**Why I did take one, but the printer dont leav it 
at my house any more, case I kackled about the price, 
avd wood’nt pay him.” 

‘**That’s a good reason for the printer, if it is none 
for you. Well, John, did you get the paper?” 

“No, daddy, just asthat Mr. Neitherside was done 
in came Mr. Hookit and Mr. Nabit, and I came 
back.” 

*‘Confound my ill luck—go back, do you hear? 
and ask Mr. Liberal if he will be kind enough—do 
you hear? kind enough to lend me any northern pa- 
per he may have, or if he has not one, ask him to 
lend me yesterday’s paper again, or the day before, 
or the day before that, or last Saturday’s or, do you 
hear? any of the last week’s papers, do you hear?” 

**Yes, daddy.” 

‘I am determined on going right away to subscribe 
for a newspaper; | will not be so pestered with the 
trouble of borrowing from accommodating neigh- 
bours. 

**You are right, Mr. Eagernoos, the printers only 
ax two dollars right down and then you have a whole 
year to pay t’other two dollars, in, and then you can 
dispute the bill, and they will send the noospaper 
three months after that afore it is settled—them folks 
what brings the paper always threws it where it was 
taken, never thinking that the subscriber is done 


over,” 
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‘‘Here comes John—well John have you got the 
r?” 

“No, daddy, the neighbours borrowed all the old 
papers, and Mrs. Parrot sent to get all the morning 

pers as soon as they were done with.” 

‘The devil she did—then I may as well hang up 
my fiddle till sundown, for when she begins to read, 
tis from Alpha toOmega. Give me my hat John. 
Never mind breakfast. Mr. Swallow, will you ac- 
company me to the printing office? I will subscribe 
inamediately. Four dollars, did you say’ I will 

ive twenty-four dollars, before 1 would suffer such 
impertinence. If I lend my paper 1 wish I may be 


EXTRACTS 
From late Foreign Journals received at this office. 

On the 23d of April (New Style,) 1709,—123 
ears ago, the first number of the Tatler was pub- 
lished. A volume containing all the numbers, not 
reprinted, but as they originally came from the 
press, is now before us. We look upon this volume 
with a sort of veneration, ‘This publication was the 
first attempt made in England, or in any other coun- 
try, to instruct and amuse unlearned readers by short 
papers, appearing at stated intervals, and sold at a 
cheap rate. The ‘Tatler was the first Penny Maga- 
zine; and some of the ablest writers which England 
has produced did not think it beneath them to con- 
tribute to this good work of enlightening a large 
body of their countrymen, to whom this little paper 
was devoted. Among the most eminent of these men 
were Steele, Addison, and Swift—names which will 
be remembered as long as the English language en- 
dures. The object of these writers wasto ‘* bring 
philosophy out of closets and libraries, schools and 
colleges, to dwell in clubs and assemblies, at tea tue 
bles, and at coffee houses.” ‘They aimed at refining 
the mass of idle and ignorant people who then con- 
stituted what was called ‘* the town;” and to repress 
the looseness and coarseness of manners which then 
prevailed. There was at that time very little gene- 
ral knowledge; and even those whose stations in life 
afforded them leisure wasted their opportunities for 
improvement in frivolous or wicked amusements.— 
{t was then thought no disgrace to be ignorant of the 
commonest things; and a person of wealth or rank 
was not considered less a gentleman for being an 
open profligate. It was a bold attempt to endeavour 
to allure the idle to some application, and to cover 
the vicious with well deserved ridicule. But the 
attempt succeeded. Gay, who lived at the same 
time as Addison and Steele, speaking of Isaac Bick- 
erstaff (the assumed name of the conductor of the 
Tatler,) says—‘* It is incredible to conceive the 
effects his writings have had on the town; how many 
thousand follies they have either quite banished or 
given a very great cheek to: how much countenance 
they added to virtue and religion; how many people 
they have rendered happy by showing that it was 
their own fault if they were not so; and lastly, how 
entirely they have convinced our fops and young fel- 

Sows of the value and advantages of learning.” 


Haymarket TaHeatre.—Miss Eliza Paton, the 
youngest sister of Mrs. Wood, on Wednesday was 
introduced tor the first time to a London audience 
at this theatre, in the charater of Rosina, in the Bar- 
ber of Seville. She strongly resembles her sister, 
and has in personal attractions rather the advantage 
of her. Her voice is full and possesses great sweet- 
ness, though not so powerful as that of Mrs. Wood. 
Her execution is good, and she manages her voice 
with much judgment, though she manifested a pen- 
chant for redundancy of ornament. Her songs were 
received with loud applause, more especially the 
lesson song, with her own accompaniment on the 

iano forte, and most of them were encored. At the 
fall of the curtain she was called for, and received 
the most flattering testimony of approbation. Her 
debut was very successful in all respects. 


A Peer intro Negro Lanp—A Wuits NreGro.— 
Mrs. Lee, in **The Friendship’s Offering,” gives a 
very entertaining account of a visit to Empoongwa, 
on the eastern coast of Africa. She says—‘* On Fe- 
bruary 18, I was fifty miles up the river Gaboon, 
nine minutes north of the line. ‘The vessel in which 
I had embarked for England was obliged to take ina 
cargo of red wood and ebony in this river, and as 
the landing occupied nine weeks, [ had plenty of 
leisure to become acquainted with the inhabitants of 
Empoongua, for so was the petty kingdom called 
close to which we had stationed ourselves.” Mrs, 
Lee, describing a visit on shore, says—‘* I turned 
round and beheld the most hideous form which had 
ever met my gaze. It was what they called a white 
negro, with all the features of his race, blue eyes, 
light yellow hair, and a pink shrivelled skin, My 
conductors hurried me past him, saying he was a 
slave trom the interior.” Mrs. Lee twice again men- 
tions the white negro, the first time as a muscian,— 
She was asked to hear rausic, and says, *‘ 1 screwed 
up my courage to endure all sorts of barbarous 
sounds: but, to my great astonishment, a rapid and 
perfect succession of chords, from asweet toned harp, 
burst upon my ear. I turned to look at the perfor- 
mer, and beheld—the white negro! I was, however, 
sv pleased at the music, that L soon forgot my dis- 
gust at the unsightly performer. Iwas told that he 


had brought the harp from the interior, where such | 


instruments are common; and that he was considered 
a crazy person, but valued on account of his musical 
powers. While playing, he appeared wholly un- 
conscious of all around.” “Their next meeting was 
not so agreeable, ‘I was, as I supposed, alone in 


the sitting room, and crossed to the opposite side to 
fetch my gloves, when suddenly something sprung 
on me from behind, with a fearful grasp and howl. 
I found it was the white negro. The yell which I 
uttered soon brought assistance, and I was rescued 
from the maniac’s clutches. It seems he had not, 
owing to his defective sight, seen me perfectly till 
that time, and his astonishment made him frantic.” 

GrimaLpit Ourpone.—Mr. Placide was a great 
pantomime clown. He had exhibited in various parts 
of Europe, and was first seen by the writer in 1785, 
at Sadler’s Wells, London, where he went by the 
name, from his feats as a tumbler, of * the great 
Devil.” Placide’s recital of the effects of a panic 
upon him, when exhibiting before Louis XVI. and 
Maria Antoinette, made so strong an impression 
upon us, that we are induced to think it may interest 
our readers. It was common for him at that time to 
pe: form the enormous feat of throwing himself ata 
leap, on the stage, over ten, twelve, or more files of 
soldiers, ranged two and two from the back to she 
front of the stage, and standing with their muskets 
perpendicularly erect, and the bayonets bristling 
above them. On this occasion he had announced his 
leap over 16 files of grenadiers, so arranged. When 
the moment approached, he for the first time felt the 
sickening sensation of misgiving—then fear—then 
panic—a full conviction that he should fail, and fall 
on the points of the bayonets glittering before him. 
He could not think of flinching from the trial, and 
his King and Queen present. ‘I'he honour of a tum- 
bler forbade the thought—the drops of sweat oozed 
from his forehead—the prediction of his fear fulfill- 
ed itself—he dashed forward—threw himself into the 
air—and, before he bad passed the bayonets, found 
himself falling on their points, A ery from the au- 
dience perhaps saved him by shaking the steady ranks 
of the grenadiers—he fell—was wounded slightly in 
body, and :n reputation most grievously. ‘he last 
wound was only cured by adding another file of 
grenadiers to the line, and springing desperately over 
the whole. — Dunlap’s Anecdotes. 


Al Hit ingeniously spoiled.—A certain first-rate ac- 
tor, during a summer’s tour in Ireland, treated cava- 
lierly and angrily one of the underlings, who deter- 
mined to be quits, at the risk of forfeiting his salary 
of some seventeen shilling a week for insubordina- 
tion, In the evening, pursuant to announcement, the 
great man enacted Richard IIL, in which character, 
as is well known, one of the great points is the order 
given in the fourth act for the instant decapitation of 
Buckingham: 


“Off with his head! So much for Buckingham !” 


The insulted subaltern contrived to be the last of 
those messengers who successively announce mo- 


memtous intelligence; and following him whose news 
was, 


** Buckingham’s army is dispersed and taken, 
And he himself wandered away alone, 
No one knows whither.” 


hastily approaching King Richard’s dreaded person, 
saying,— 


“* My lord, the Duke of Buckingham is taken;” 


and then, instantly levelling his fore-finger like a 
pistol at the face of the astonished tyrant, added, 
with provoking officious assurance, 

“ And we've whipt his head off!” 


Sream Carriace—On Wednesday last our towns- 
men, Messrs. Heaton, (brothers, ) made another ex- 
periment with their steam coach, to ascend the hill 
at Broomsgrove Lickey, which is a loose sandy sur- 
face, so much so, that the wheels of their machine 
(about fifty handred weight) earried a hill of sand 
before them about three inches deep. The hill is 
about seven hundred yards long, and rises on an 
average one yard in nine, and in some places one 
yard in eight, and is declared by eminent surveyors 
to be the worst piece of road in the kingdom. This 
hill was mounted by their machine, with a stage 
coach attached, fifteen hundred weight, and nine 
persons, in nine minutes, in the presence of about 
two hundred spectators. ‘They then took up their 
friends, twenty in number, they had brought from 
Birmingham, with five in addition, making twenty- 
five, and proceeded on to Groomsgrove, as far as the 
Market place; there they turned the machine round, 
and returned to the Crab Mill Inn, about fifteen 
miles; this was accomplished in two hoars and 
twenty-two minutes, including all stoppages. Hay- 
ing staid a considerable time at the Crab Mill Inn, 
they returned home, calling at the various places ou 
the road where they had before called in the morn- 
ing, and receiving the congratulation of their friends 
at having accomplished the greatest undertaking in 
the history of steam locomotion on the common 
road. They arrived in Birmingham, bringing with 
them up Worcester street, an ascent of one yard in 
twelve, thirty-two persons. —Birmingham Journal, 
2d Sept. 


A few nights ago, a braw sonsy black cat, domi- 
ciled in a town not a hundred miles from Greenock, 
annoyed by the chill dreeping showers and angry 
blasts of Boreas, which have use and wont attended 
the Lammas flood, began to think of the propriety 
of settling itself in a climate some degrees more 
genial than that in which it had lately luxuriated.— 
Allured by the heat emitted by the furnace mouth of 
the dry dock engine, grimalkin ventured in, and 
wended her way into the curvatures of the flues, far 
beyond the scan of man, and in a short time fell intu 
the arms o morpheus, The sun rose, aye, and the 


engine man too, next morning, ere puss awakened 
from the embraces of the leaden goddess, ‘‘ dream- 
ing of joys awaiting it at morn.” The engineer, 
preparing to pump the dry dock, lighted up the fire, 
shut up the furnace mouth, and, in a short time, the 
smoke gracefully curled from the stalk, and an- 
nounced in the neighborhood that the engine would 
again be soon at work. A half hour had elapsed, 
and the engineer in the course of his duty went to 
give a supply of fuel to the burning crater, when lo! 
when lo, grimalkin, seeing the furnace door opened, 
sprung from the burning lava, and darted past the 
astonished fireman at a speed that at once showed its 
unwillingness to sojourn in a temperature so far 
above the usual dog days heat; it next dashed through 
the window, sans ceremonie, of a blacksmith’s shop, 
and gave the people an opportunity of seeing that 
puss had undergone a metamorphosis as complete as 
any ever achieved by the far famed Macassar oil.— 
The cat was changed from biack to brown.—Scotch 


paper. 


Tuames OFFICE—ATTEMPTED Su1cIDE.—Yester- 
day a young woman, very decently attired, named 
Eleanor Ellen Clayen, was brought before Mr. Bal- 
lantine, charged with attempting to drown herself 
in the London dock, under the following circum- 
stances:— 

Foster, a policeman, No. 994 K. stated that about 
twelve o’clock on Monday night, he heard the cries 
for assistance proceeding from the Swivel-bridge in 
New Gravel lane, and proceeding to the spot, he 
found the prisoner struggling with an Irish coal 
whipper, who held her in his arms, and who said 
that she had just attempted to drown herself. He 
immediately conveyed ler to the station house. 

Sergeant Beach, the acting inspector, said that 
after the prisoner was locked up she made two other 
attempts. 

Mr. Ballantine. To do what? Not to drown her- 
self! There was surely no water in the station 
house? 

Beach. No sir; buta few mintues after she was 
locked up I heard a low moaning noise, and I sent a 
man into the cell, who found her lying on the bench 
with her hair, which is very long, closely twisted 
round her neck. She was all but suffocated, and the 
surgeon had great trouble to disentangle her hair.— 
She was allowed during the remainder of the night 
to sit outside, where she made another attempt to 
choke herself, but was prevented by the policeman, 

Mr. Ballantine. What was the matter with the 
woman? 

Sergeant Beach. She was very much troubled in 
her mind. 

Mr. Ballantine. Oh, her stomach was troubled. I 
suppose she had been drinking. In nine cases out of 
ten the foolish women who have thrown themselves 
into the London docks were intoxicated, i 

Michael Driscol, a coal whipper, said he saw the 
young lady try to make a ** great big” jump into the 
dock, and he caught her by the legs and saved her. 

Mr. Ballantine. Pray, Mr. Driscol, where were 
her heels when you caught her? 

Driscol. Oh, faith, yer honour, I cotched her 
wheel-barrow fashion; her heels, sure enough, were 
more lighter than ber head, and that’s the way | 
hold her up till the polishman comes, (Laughter. ) 

Mr. Ballantine. A very undignified position, truly. 
Well, Madam, what have you to say tothis? There 
is no romance or anything meritorious in what you 
have done, and itis avery great mistake for any one 
to feel compassion for those who attempt self-de- 
struction. I know it does a good deal of mischief. 

‘The prisoner, who eried bitterly, said she was the 
wife of a sailor who had gone out in the Sir Edward 
Paget East Indiaman. She went out on Monday 
evening witha friend with whom she had a few 
words and a glass or two of liquor, which took such 
an effect upon her that she attempted to drown her- 
self. She was very sorry for what she had done. 

Mr. Ballantine. What is your means of subsis- 
tence? 

Prisoner. My husbandallows me 39s. a month out 
of his pay, and f am constantly employed at needle- 
work, 

‘The policeman said the prisoner bore a most ex- 
cellent character. 

A young woman, with whom the prisoner lodges, 
said she was a very quiet, well behaved girl, She 
came home at 11 o’clock, and after leaving her bon- 
net and shawl at home, bade her good vight for ever. 

Mr. Ballantine said he was airaid he should do 
wrong to allow the prisoner to depart, for a more 
heinous erime than that of self-murder, it was vot 
possible to commit—it was worse than murdering 
another—it was unnatural and impious, and he 
thought that person who attempted to commit such 
an act, forbidden by law human and divine, was as 
detestable as a person could be. No one who attempt- 
ed suicide, unless they were insane, would ever find 
sympathy given, If the prisoner ever did such a 
thing again, he would assuredly send her tothe House 
of Correction. In consideration of her good charac- 
ter alone, he ordered her to be discharged. 


REFORM PRODUCED BY WITNESSING THE TRAGEDY 
or GrorcGe Barnwett.—lIn the year 1752, during 
the Christmas holydays, Ross played George Barn- 
well,and Mrs. Pritchard personated Millwood. Soon 
after, Dr. Barrowby, physician to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, was sent for by a young gentleman in 
Great St. Helen’s, an apprentice toa merchant of 
eminence.—He found him very ill with a slow fever, 
and a heavy hammer pulse that no medicine could 
touch. The nurse told him that he sighed at times 


so deeply, that she was sure there was something on 
his mind. The Doctor sent every one out of the 
room, and told his patient he was certain there was 
a secret distress which lay so heavy on his spirits that 
it would be in vain to order him medicine unless he 
would open his mind freely, 

After much solicitation on the part of the Doctor, 
the youth confessed there was indeed something lay 
heavy at his heart, but that he would sooner die than 
divulge it, a3 it must be his ruin if it was known. 
The Doctor assured him, if he would make him his 
confidant, he would by every means in his power 
serve him: that the secret, if he desired it, should 
remainso to all the world, but to those who might 
be necessary to relieve him, 

After much conversation, he told the Doctor he 
was the second son of a gentleman of good fortune 
in Herefordshire; that he had made an improper ac- 
quaintance with the kept mistress ofa captain of an 
Indiaman, then abroad; that he was within a year of 
the expiration of his apprenticeship; that he had 
been entrusted with cash, draughts, and notes, with 
which he had made free, to the amount of £200; that 
going two or three nights before to Drury-lane 
Theatre to see Ross and Mrs. Pritchard in their 
characters of George Barnwell snd Millwood, he 
was so forcibly struck, that he had not enjoyed a 
moment’s peace since, and wished to die, to avoid 
the shame he saw hanging over him. 

The Doctor asked where his father was? He 
replied, that he expected him there every minute, 
as he was sent for by his master upon his being ta- 
ken ill, The Doctor desired the young gentleman 
to make himself perfectly easy, ashe would under- 
take his father should make allright;and to get his 
patient in a promising way, assured him if his father 
made the least hesitation, he should have the money 
from /im, 

The father soon arrived; the Doctor took him in- 
to another room, and after explaining the whole 
cause of his son’s illness, begged him to save the 
honor of his tamily and the life of his son. The 
father, with tears in his eyes, gave him a thousand 
thanks; said he would step to his banker and bring 
the money. While the father was gone, Dr. Barrow- 
by went to his patient, and told him every thing 
would be settled in a few minutes to his satisfaction. 

On the return of his father, every thing was happi- 
ly settled. The young man immediately recovered, 
and lived to be a very eminent merchant. 

Dr. Barrowby never divulged his name, but the 
story he often mentioned in the green-room of Dru- 
ry-lane Theatre; and after telling it one night when 
Mr. Ross was standing by, he sail to him, **You 
have done some good in your profession, more per- 
haps than many a clergyman who preached last Sun- 
day;” for the patient told him that the play had rais- 
ed such horror and contrition in his soul, that he 
would, if it should please God to raise a friend to 
extricate him out of his distress, dedicate the rest of 
his life to religion and virtue. 

Though Ross never knew his name, nor saw him 
to his knowledge, he received for 9 or 10 years at 
his benefit a note sealed up with 10 guineas, and 
these words:—‘‘A tribute of gratitude from one who 
was highly obliged, and saved from ruin, by seeing 
Mr. Ross’s periormance of Barnwell.—Dramatic 
Mirror. 


JUVENILE EmicRants.—Papers fromthe Cape of 
Good Hope to the Ist of June inclusive have been 
received, It has been already mentioned that a 
Society exists in London for the promotion of juven- 
ile emigration, and the teaching of different kinds 
of trade to indigent and destitute children, and that 
several acres of ground have been taken in the neigh- 
borhood of the metropolis, for the purpose of train- 
ing them to agricultural employment in particu- 
lar. Of the lads thus browght up 20 were shipped 
tor the Cape of Good Hope asa trial of the system; 
aud by these papers it appears that on their landing 
in that Colony they were presented in the market, 
offered to the public competition, and immediately 
found engagements. If any of them, however, prefer- 
red a particular trade, he was appropriated by the 
Cape Committee to a master of the same craft, In 
future persons in the Colonies desirous of obtaining 
these apprentices will he required to send an order 
to the parent Society in London, stating the number 
required, and what particular occupation. These 
lads are apprenticed from the age of 14 to 21. 


‘In the beginning of 1815, a cireumstance took 
place that excited much interest in Paris. A sure 
geon inthe army named Dautun, was arrested at a 
gambling house, in the Palais Royal, on the testi- 
mony of a scar on his wrist. Some time previous, 
the officers of the night had found while passing on 
their rounds, in the different parts of the city, four 
parcels tied up. One contained the head, another 
the trunk, a third the thighs, and a fourth the legs 
and arms of aman. In the teeth, tightly compress- 
ed, was a piece of human flesh, apparently torn out 
in the dying struggle. The parts were collected, 
and put together in their regular order, and exhibit- 
ed for a number of days at the Morgue. The mys- 
tery which involved this dark transaction excited 
quite an interest, and numbers went to behold the 
corpse. The general and only conviction was, that 
he must have been murdered; but for a number of 
weeks no clue was obtained to elicit information on 
the subject. When it became improper to keep the 
body longer above ground, a cast in plaster was ta- 
ken fully representing the murdered victim, and this 
remained a much longer time for the public to see. 


At length Dautun happened to be engaged in gam- 
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bling at the Palais Royal; he played high and lost; 
calling for liquor to drink, and angry because the 
waiter was somewhat tardy, when he came with it, 
Dautun emptied the glass and threw it at the waiter. 
It was shivered into a thousand pieces, and a frag- 
ment was carried in Dautun’s wrist under the cuff of 
his coat. The spectators gathered around, and 
learning the accident, wished to see the gash; he drew 
down his sleeve,and firmly pressed it round his wrist; 
they insisted on seeing it; he obstinately refused. By 
this course, the by-standers were at length led to 
suppose that something mysterious was involved in 
this conduct, and they determined at all events to see 
his wrist. By force they pushed up his sleeve, and 
beheld a scar, recently healed, as if made by tearing 
out of flesh, appeared. The landlord had been at 
the Morgue, had seen the murdered man with the 
flesh between the teeth, and it struck him in a mo- 
ment that the flesh was torn from this man’s wrist. 
Charging them to keep him safe, he hastened to call 
in the legal authorities, and arrested him. 

In the event, Dautun confessed that being quarter- 
ed at Sedan, and out of money, he came to Paris to 
try some adventure. Knowing that his brother had 
a large sum of money by him, directly on his arri- 
val, he went to his lodgings in a retired part of the 
city, about eight in the evening. He entered the 
house, unnoticed by the’ porter, and passing to his 
apartment, found his brother asleep. He immedi- 
ately commenced his work of death; his brother 
waking up, defended himself, but, in addition to the 
surprise and horror of the moment, being in a feeble 
state of health, all the desperation of his struggle 
was overpowered. In the scuffle he tore out the 
flesh. Being killed, the surgeon cut up the body, 
tied it up in four parcels as before mentioned, se- 
cured the money and retired. 

He also confessed that eleven months previous he 
had murdered an aunt, who was living with a second 
husband, toobtain money. Her husband was arrest- 
ed and imprisoned for a number of months, but as 
nothing appeared to criminate him, he had been dis- 
charged. The writer saw the unhappy fratricide on 
his way from prison to the place of execution. 


Tue Late Epmunp Kean.—The friends of this 
illustrious tragedian and remarkable mar, it is con- 
jectured, will have a rich treat afforded them by the 
perusal of an article which is to appear in the Sep- 
tember number of Mr. Colburn’s ‘*‘New Monthly 
Magazine.” The paper isentitled ‘*My acquaintace 
with the late Edmund Kean,” and it it from the gra- 
phic pen of Mr. Grattan, who enjoyed opportunities 
of familiar intercourse with the great actor, at vari- 
ous periods of his eventful career, and whose admi- 
ration of his genius, it is said, has not betrayed him 
into the too common mistake of insensibility to the 
follies which unlappily accompanied it. 


Niacara whirlpool, which is 
several miles below the Falls at Niagara, is a large 
deep basin, about the size of Primrose Hill, at the 
back of Chalk Farm, in which the waters of the 
mighty St. Lawrence revolve in one perpetual whirl, 
caused by their being obstructed by an angle of the 
steep and dreary banks which overhang this dreadful 

lace. Mr. Wallace, the blacksmith, had a son, a 
ine youth, who one day went down to the whirlpool, 
and the current proving too strong for him, he was 
carried into the whirl. His poor distracted mother 
sat on the gloomy bank for hours and days, and be- 
held the body of her own darling carried round ina 
circle by the water, sometimes disappearing for a 
time and then coming up and revolving upon the 
surtace of his watery grave, and thus continuing for 
several days, no human aid being available even to 
obtain his remains. After five or six days bodies 
which’get into this dismal cauldron are carried down 
the river. It is usual for persons rafting timber 
from places between the Falls and the Whirlpvol, to 
get off the raft before they come to the basin, first 
placing the raft in such a position as may best enable 
it to float down the stream without being carried into 
the whirl. On one occasion, however, one of the 
raftsmen refused to leave the raft—he was not afraid, 
all would go safe; entreaty was unavailing, and the 
raft, with the unfortunate headstrong man upon it, 
made its way downwards, and was soon drawn with 
in the fatal circle, around which for three days and 
three nights it continued to revolve, all the efforts of 
a thousand anxious spectators proving unavailing.— 
The continual and sickening motion he underwent, 
robbed the poor sufferer of all power to eat—sleep 
he could not—a dreadful death was before his eyes, 
so much the more terrible that was protracted night 
after night, in such a place. At last a man was found 
who ventured into the whirl as far as he could, with 
the hopes of lite, a strong rope being tied round his 
middle, one end of which was on shore. He car- 
ried a line to throw to the raft—succeeded: the ago- 
nised sufferer fastened it to the raft, and in this way 
he was drawn on shore, and his life preserved.— 
MM‘ Kensie’s Sketches of the United States. 


M. Cuvier anp THE Barser.—During the ab- 
sence of the valet, M. Cuvier sent for a barber to 
shave him. The operation being finished, he offered 
to pay the requisite sum; but the enlightened ope- 
rator who happened to be a Gascon, bowed, and po- 
sitively refused the money, saying with his comic 
accent, ‘*he was too much honoured, by having 
shaved the greatest man of the age, to accept a re- 
compense.” Hardly suppressing a smile, M, Cu- 
vier felt bound to give him the honour to its full 
extent, and engaged him to perform the functions 
every day while he remained in London. It is 
searcely necessary to add, that the barber, in a short 


time, felt it a still higher duty to consult prudence 
rather than empty honour, and pocketed the amount 
due for the exercise of his calling. — Mrs. Lee’s Me- 
moirs of Baron Cuvier. 


An English company, established at Archangel, 
under the firm of Brand, has obtained from the Em- 
peror of Russia the permission to explore and create 
establishments on the northern coast of Asia. At the 
same time, there is forming on the ‘south coast of 
the Black Sea, at Trebisonde, another English es- 
tablishment, destined to open new commercial rela- 
tions with Hindostan, by way of Persia, under the 
protection of the diplomatic agents of Great Britain. 


DEATH OF THE CouNTESS OF ABERDEEN—On Mon- 
day night the Countess of Aberdeen expired at the 
residence of her husband, Argyle-House, after a se- 
vere and painfully protracted illness of five months, 
From the commencement of the illness of her lady- 
ship, no hopes were entertained of her recovery. By 
the Earl of Aberdeen, who was her ladyship’s se- 
cond husband, she has left five children—four sons 
anda daughter. Information was instantly sent to 
Scotland to the Marquess of Abercorn, of the death 
of his mother, as well as to the other branches of her 
family. 

Deticat or Fox Hunrine.—On the last day of 
the season, and during a sharp run of three hours, 
Mr. —, one of the boldest of bold hunters, 
on clearing a small fence, found himself at the bot- 
tom ofa sandpitnearly twenty feet deep, and whilst 
crawling into a small excavation to prevent further 
danger, down came Lord nearly upon him, 
and who exclaimed, ** Damn it, Jack, why did’nt 
you sing out?” ‘ Hush!” replied Jack, *‘if you 
will but be quiet for five minutes, they will all be 
down on us.” 


Tae Larrp THE How had you 
the audacity, John, to go and tell some of the people 
of P , that l wasalow mean fellow, and no 
gentleman’”—** Na, na, Sir, you’ll no catch me at 
the like o’ that—when I gang to P , Laye keep 
my thoughts tae mysel.” 


** How is this?” said O‘Connell to one of the tail 
on a late occasion, when even his relatives would 
not votewithhim, How is this? Did you not pro- 
mise me if I had you returned you would vote with 
me through ¢/ick and thin?” 

** Be atsy, be aisy, and so I did,” replied the ho- 
nest patlander; but you did not tell me that it was to 
be all thick!” 


In the report of the commissioners for auditias 
Irish accounts, just printed, there is the following 
item in the Belfast ballast-office returns; ‘* Pumping 
water out of dry docks, £89.” 


Drata or Sin Harry Goopricke.—lIt is our 
painful duty to record the death of Sir Harry Good- 
ricke, Bart, at his residence, Ravensdale-park, in 
the county of Louth. Sir Harry had enjoyed but a 
very few years the princely estates left him by his 
uncle, the late Lord Clermont. He had made great 
improvements both at the Park, and at his other re- 
sidence in Louth, Clermont-park. Some other 
works, which would have given employment to num- 
bers, were, we understand, contemplated by Sir 
Harry. He wasa benevolent man, and an excellent 
landlord. His premature death will be severely felt 
by allclasses. ‘Ihe heir to Sir Harry’s Irish estates 
is a minor, eldest son of Chichester Fortescue, Esq., 
formerly Lieutenant Colonel of the Louth militia.— 
Sir Harry has bequeathed a considerable portion of 
his property to an early intimate and school-fellow, 
a gentleman named Wilson, whose family belonged 
formerly to Purdysburn, in Antrim; and the whole 
of his unentailed properly, amounting to upwards 
of twenty thousand pounds a year, to his friend A. 
Francis Holyoake, Esq. 


There appears plenty of work cut out for the se- 
cond Reformed Parliament, there being not less than 
one hundred and thirty four notices of motions placed 
upon the Order Book for the,next Session. 

‘Tue or tHE HANArPER AND CLERK OF 
THE Perry Baeé.—According to the simplicity of 
ancient times, writs relating to the business of the 
subject, and the return to them, were originally kept 
in a hanaper in Aanaperio; and writs relating to such 
matters wherein the Crown were immediately con- 
cerned were preserved in a little sack or bag,in parav 
baga, and thence hath arisen the distinction of ha 
Hanaper Office, and the Petty Bag Office. The of- 
fice of the Hanaper was instituted in the reign of 
Edward Il. The principal and Deputy, who per- 
formed the duties of the office, received £3,550, in 
the shape of salaries, which is to be reduced to £200. 


LITON BULWER’S EPIGRAM. 
Really it is too bad of Liton Bulwer to trifle 
with the tender passion as he does—in his last 
work he illustrates the heedless way courtships 
are carried on and cut off in the following verses, 
which he calls an amatory epigram: 


Bob courted Molly for some time, 

But Susan’s charms were in their prime, 

And faithless Bobby left poor Mary 

In unrequited love’s quandary; 

And all her sweetest smiles refusing 

His soul surrendered to fair Susan. 

“Oh, wretch! (cried Moll, with angry look,) 
And is it thus that I’m for-Soox?” 

“ No (Bobby grinned) Moll, thou’rt mistaken, 


I’m for-Suxe, and thou FoR-SAKEN.” 


SELECT POETRY: 


: 


NIGHT. 


Night is the time to rest; 
How sweet, when labours close, 
To gather round an aching breast 
The curtain of repose: 
Stretch the tired limbs and ley the head 
Upon our own delightful ded! 


Night is the time for dreams; 
‘The gay romance of life, 

When truth that is and truth that seems 
Blend in fantastic strife; * 


Ah! 


visions less beguiling far 


Than waking dreams by daylight are! 


Night is the time for toil; 
‘lo plough the classic field, 

Intent to find the buried spoil 
Its wealthy furrows yield; 


Till 


all is ours that sages taught, 


That poets sang, or heroes wrought. 


Night is the time to weep; 
To wet with unseen tears 

Those graves of memory, where sleep 
The joys of other years; 

Hopes that were angels in their birth, 

But perished young, like things on earth! 


Night is the time to watch; 

Un ocean’s dark expanse, 
To hail the Pleiades, or catch 

The full-moon’s earliest glance, 
That brings unto the home-sick mind 
All we have loved and left behind. 


Night is the time for care; 
on hours misspent, 
To see the spectre of despair 
Come to our lonely tent; 
Like Brutus midst his slumbering host, 
Startled by Cesar’s stalwart ghost. 


Night is the time to muse; 
Then from the eye the soul 

Takes flight, and with expanding views 
Beyond the starry pole, 

Descries athwart the abyss of night 


The 


dawn of uncreated light. 


Night is the time to pray; 
Uur Saviour oft withdrew 
To desert mountains far away, 
So will his followers do; 
Steal from the throng to haunts untroi, 


And 


hold communion there with God. 


Night is the time for death; 
When all around is peace, 
Calmly to yield the weary breath, 
From sin and suffering cease; 
Think of heaven’s bliss, and give the sign 
To parting friends—such death be mine! 


James Montgomery. 


THE TWO HARPS. 
By Hon, Mrs. Norton: 


And dost thou say my heart is cold, 

Because thine eye cannot discover 
(As round its jealous glance is rolled 

On glittering crowds) one welcome lover? 
And dost thou think | cannot love 

Because thy suit my lips reprove? 


Qh! valueless the wind-harp’s tone 

Which, swept by summer’s careless breezes, 
Gives forth a wild uncertain moan, 

As often as the zephyr pleases. 
Who marks its faint and ceaseless sigh? 


Once 


heard, it bath no melody, 


But when the stricken lyre, which long 
Hath hung upon the wall decaying, 

Breathes out its soul of love and song, 
Obedient to tie minstrel’s playing: 

And to its master’s touch alone 
Responds with fond and plaintive tone; 


Then, then the power of music breaks 
The spell that bound our calmer feeling, 

And every slumbering passion wakes 
In answer to its wild appealing; 

Till our swoln hearts, too full of words, 
Die trembling on those quivering cords, 


Years bring no change. 


Even though we stand 


Where cold the minstrel’s form is lying, 
Fancy shall see that skilful hand 

Once more among the sweet strings flying: 
And music’s floating notes shall come, 

To mock the silence of his tomb. 


And many an hour, and many a day, 

Shall memory please herself by bringing 
Small scattered fragments of the lay 

‘’hat hung upon that wild harp’s ringing; 


Though 


summer breeze caress in vain, 


And soulless hands awake no strain, 


Even so the heart, that sad and cold 
Warms not beneath thy careless wooin 
Hath known love’s power in days of old, 
And worshipped—to its own undoing; 
And many a passion, quiet now, 
Hath Towed upon my faded brow. 


And still perchance the day may come, 

When from its halls of silence taken, 
That heart, in its deserted home, 

To life and love and joy shall waken; 
It hath the music at command— 

But thine is not the master’s hand! 


| On the 10th inst. by Mr. William Moor, Mr. JE- 
REMIAH COE, to Miss MARY OVERHALT, 
all of the Northern Liberties, 

On the 23d inst. at Friends’ Meeting House,"in Twelfth 
street, JOSEPH WARRINGTON, M. D. to MARY L. 
daughter of Lindzey Nicholson. 

On the 14th inst. by the Rev. James Latta, Mr. THOS. 
HUN’, of Philadelphia, to Miss MARY WAY, of Sads. 
bury, Chester county. 

On the evening of the 23d instant, by the Rev. George 
Chandler, Mr. JOHN SIMPSON, to Miss MARGARET 
M‘COMBS, all of Kensington. 

In this city,on Wednesday evening, 16th inst. by the 
Rev. Dr. Bedell, CORNELIUS R. BOGART, M. D. of New 
Yerk, to MARIA LOUISA, daughter of Edward C. Thurs- 
ton, Esq. of Hudson. 

On Thursday afternoon, 24th inst. by the Rev. John 
Chambers, HAMPTON R. MASSEY, to Miss SARAH 
LAPP, both of Chester county. 

On the 23d inst. at Friends’ Meeting House,in Green 
street, JAMES L. BOWERS, to REBECCA LOWER, all 
of Philadelphia. 

Gn Thursday evening, 17th inst. by the Rev. John L. 
Graut, JAMES LITTLE, to ELIZABETH CROW, all of 
this city. 

On Thursday evening, 24th inst. by the same, JOSEPH 
C. KEMBLE, to CATHERINE NACE, all of this eity. 

In the city of New York, on Tuesday, 22d inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Urella, Mr. R. O'CONNOR, of Manayunk, to 
a SARAH KELLY, of Haverford, Delaware county, 

enn, 

On Thursday evening, 24th inst. by the Rev. W. H. 
Furness, Mr. WM. TODHUNTER, to Miss SARAH 
ANN, daughter of the Thomas Little, Esq. all of this city. 

On the 23d instant, by the Rev. E. Y. Higbee, the Rev. 
JOHN WILEY, (of Md.) to SARAH ANN, daughter of 
late Robt. Morrell. of this city. 

On the 3d inst. in New Albany, (Indiana.) by the Rey. 
Mr. Ames, Gen) ALEXANDER 8. BURNET, to Miss 
ELIZABETH, daughter of the late Louis Bache, Esq. of 
Philadelphia. 

In the town of Windham, eee Mr. LUTHER 
HUNTLY, to Miss EUNICE LINCOLN. The parties 
above mentioned were both about seventy years old, and 
had been courting no less than forty seven years. 

On Friday evening, 25th inst. by his Hon. the Mayor, 
Mr. WM. H. BROWN, to Miss EMELINE M. daughter 
of P. Conrad, Esq. of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 24th inst. by the Rev. Dr. G. T. 
Bedell, Mr. JOHN LEWIS, to Miss ELIZA H. IVLNS, all 
of this city. 

At Holy Trinity Church, on Thursday evening, 24th 
inst. by the Rev. John C. Vanderbrack, Mr. WELLIAM 
O‘MORRIN, to Miss MARGARET MOORE, all of this 
city. 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev. Wm. E. Ashton, 
BENJAMIN B. WELSER, of this city, to ELIZABETH, 
daughter of Eben Chase, of Penn Townshi 
On Sunday evening, 27th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Gerry, 
Capt. JEREMIAH TEAL, of Cape May, to Miss CATH- 
ERINE STEWARD, of Chester county, Pa. 

On the 27th instant, by the Rev. George Boyd, Mr. 
SAMUEL RHODES, merchant, of Saddleworth, Eng. to 
Miss MARY T. VANDERGRIPT, of Philadelphia. 

DIED. 

On Monday afternoon, inst. ANTONY LAUSSATY 
Esq. in the 28th year of his age. 

On Tuesday morning, 29th inst. Mrs. MARY ROSS, in 
the 57th year of her age. 

On the 29th instant, Mrs. MARGARET, wife of Jolin 
Howshall, in the 47th year of her age. 

On Tuesday morning, Mr. GEORGE P. HOOD. 

On Sunday morning, 27th inst. in the 90th year of her 
age, Mrs. SARAH BRITTON, relict of the late Thoma? 
Britton, Esq. of the Northern Liberties, 

On the 25th inst. HENRY ENGLES, Esq. Steward of 
the Lazaretto, aged 49 years. 

On Thursday night, Capt. MALCOLM CAMPBELL, in 
the 43d year of his age 
At New Orleans, on the 10th instant, Mr. THOMAS 
EVANS, Printer, of Evansville, Indiana. 

At New Orleans, on the 9th inst. Mr. CALEB CHILDS, 
Printer, of Albany, N.Y. 

At New Orleans, on the evening of the 9th inst. of yel- 
low fever, Mr. CHARLES B. WIGHTMAN, Printer, a na- 
tive of Carlisle, Pa. aged 20 years, and late of New York, 
had arrived there about 10 days before; offering another 
instance of the fatal indiscretion of strangers visiting 
that devoted city precipitately, lheedless of the warnings of 
the public prints. 

On Saturday, 26th inst. CHARLES H. EVENS, eldest 
son of the late Whitton Evens 

Suddenly, on Saturday morning, JAMES H. STEVEN- 
SON, in the 23d year of his age. 

On Friday evening, 25th inst. Mrs. LOUISA WILLIS, 
wife of Mr. John Willis, in the 59th year of her age. 

On Friday, 25th inst. of a short but severe illness, Mrs. 
CAROLINE, wife of George Preston. 

At New Orleans, on the 28th Sept. of yellow fever, 
ALEXANDER HINKLE, aged 24 years, of Philadelphia. 
Rg paar morning, MARGARET, wife of John Men- 
zies, Jr. 

On Sunday, 27th inst. ELLEN LAMBERT, only daugh- 
ter of Charles K. Browne, and 19 months, 

On Thursday morning, 24th inst. after a very short ill- 
ness, Mrs. JANE SAYLE, in the 68th year of her age. 

On Tuesday morning, after a severe illness, BENJA> 
MIN, son of Jonn Duncan, aged 4 years and 10 months. 
On Tuesday night, after a short but severe illness 
JOHN P. youngest son of Alexander Stephns. . 
At New Orleans, on the 3d inst. Miss ANN MARKS 
LEWIS, daughter of Charles 1. Lewis, of Albemarle coun- 
ty, Va. aged 39 years, and neice of the late President 
Jefferson. 

At New Orleans, on the 4th instant, of yellow fever, 
THOMAS C. G. son of William Drapple. aged 4 years, 5 


months and 19 days, a native of Philadelphia. 
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